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Believing  in  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
this  Joivnal  represents  n  forum  where 
■rticles  containing  many  different,  and 
often  controversial,  opinions  are  being 
published.  They  do  not  necessary  express 
tte  views  or  policy  of  the  paper. 
BRITISH  TRADE  IN  CHINA 
THREATENED 

Strong  and  decisive  action  is  urgently 
needed  to  protect  British  shipping  off 
the  China  coast.  While  London  and 
Washington  have  officially  denied 
recognition  to  the  “  blockade  ”  im¬ 
posed  by  the  Chinese  Nationalists, 
British  trade  with  Shanghai.  Tientsin 
and  other  ports  is  paralysed  owing  to 
British  warships  respecting  Chinese 
territorial  waters,  which  renders  them 
unable  to  give  protection  to  our  ships 
within  the  crucial  3-mile  limit.  The 
blockade  is  being  carried  out  from 
Formosa,  mostly  by  ex-American 
long-range  bombers  and  some  fighter 
bombers.  Nationalist  warships  are 
trying  to  intercept  shipping  to  Tientsin 
in  the  70-mile  Pohlai  Straits  between 
the  Shantung  peninsula  and  Port 
Arthur.  Since  the  bombing  of  the 
s.s.  “Anchises”  on  June  21st  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Whangpoo,  no  sailings 
in  or  out  of  Shanghai  have  been 
reported. 

This  creates  an  extremely  serious 
situation  in  Shanghai.  Supplies  of 
fuel  and  raw  material  are  cut  off  and 
so  are  food  supplies  except  from  the 
hinterland.  Industries  and  public 
utilities  are  now  very  near  the  end  of 
their  resources.  Unemployment  is  in¬ 
creasing,  and  the  price  of  rice  is  now 
five  times  what  it  was  in  March.  The 
effect  of  these  circumstances  on 
British  firms  in  Shanghai  is  grave 
enough:  they  are  paying  out  some¬ 
thing  like  £375,000  per  month  to  meet 
their  overheads.  The  latter  are  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  owing  to  extrava¬ 
gant  demands  from  labour  and 
because  of  the  linking  of  wages  to  the 
price  of  rice.  As  the  serious  floods 
in  central  China  are  likely  to  reduce 
coming  harvests,  further  drain  on 
sterling  resources  must  be  expected. 

It  is  imperative,  in  the  interests 
of  Shanghai  as  well  as  of  the  British 
trading  community  centred  there,  to 
get  the  blockade  lifted.  Within  the 


next  few  weeks  Britain  will  have  to 
face  Mao  Tze-tung’s  forces,  now 
thrusting  into  southern  China,  across 
the  20-mile  frontier  of  the  Kowloon 
section  of  Hong  Kong  Colony. 
Surely,  by  then  some  kind  of  arrange¬ 
ment  will  have  had  to  be  made  with 
the  real  masters  of  China,  and 
Britain's  attitude  towards  the  Kuo- 
mintang  groups  in  Canton  and  For¬ 
mosa  will  have  to  be  clarified.  In 
spite  of  the  new  Supreme  Policy 
Council  which  was  formed  with 
General  Chiang  Kai-shek  at  its  head 
during  his  recent  visit  to  Canton  and 
which  tries  to  create  the  impression 
of  being  a  still  powerful  organisation 
well  able  to  resist  the  Communists,  it 
is  practically  certain  that  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  is  acting  independently  of  Can¬ 
ton.  Formosa,  which  is  not  Chinese, 
but  former  Japanese  territory  which 
it  was  agreed  to  cede  to  Chma  after 
the  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty  with 
Japan  and  not  before,  has  been 
turned  into  an  armed  camp  with 
420,000  troops  and  about  as  many 
civilian  Kuomintang  followers.  Gene¬ 
ral  Chiang’s  attempts  to  draw  the 
Philippines,  Korea  and  in  the  near 
future  almost  certainly  also  Japan 
into  a  “defence  line”  can  have  no 
serious  consequences.  Even  if  a 
defence  line  should  be  organised,  this 
political  manoeuvre  still  does  not 
justify  us  to  look  upon  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  as  representing  China.  The  best 
step,  therefore  would  be  to  defy  any 
interference  from  Formosa  with 
British  shipping.  It  is  most  unlikely 
that  a  resolute  attitude  would  “  start 
the  third  world  war.”  The  United 
States,  embarassed  by  its  past 
dealings  with  Chiang  Kai-shek,  has 
responded  to  representations  from  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Shanghai  by  sending  a  relief  ship  to 
take  away  those  U.S.  citizens  who  do 
not  wish  to  stay  there.  If  America  is 
“  packing  up,”  there  should  be  no 
reason  why  Britain  should  not  act 
independently. 

"REPUBLIC  OF  INDONESIA 
SERIKAT  ” 

July  has  seen  important  steps 
made  towards  the  solution  of 
the  Indonesian  problem.  The 
Republican  Government  returned 
to  Jogjakarta  and  took  over 
from  the  “  emergency  administra¬ 
tion  ”  which  exercised  authority  in 
Sumatra  prior  to  the  van  Royen- 
Rum  agreement.  The  “cease-fire” 


order  was  delayed  for  some  time  by 
both  the  Indonesian  and  Republic 
governments,  the  latter  having  to  re¬ 
establish  communications  and  their 
administrative  machinery  before  they 
were  in  a  position  to  ensure  its  impli¬ 
cation.  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
event  in  Indonesian  affairs  was  the 
outstanding  success  of  the  Inter- 
Indonesian  conference.  At  its  first 
part,  held  in  Jogjakarta  between  July 
20th-22nd,  full  agreement  was 
reached  between  the  Republic  and  the 
East  Indonesian  leaders  on  a  number 
of  vitally  important  questions.  Thus 
it  was  decided  that  the  name  of  the 
United  States  of  Indonesia  would  be 
“  Republic  of  Indonesia  Serikat  ” 
(serlkat — united)  and  that  it  will  in¬ 
clude  only  those  areas  which  have 
been  determined  in  the  Renville 
agreement  for  the  transfer  of  sover¬ 
eignty.  This  means  that  any  negaras 
since  then  formed  or  planned — under 
protest  from  the  Republic — wiU  not 
participate  as  autonomous  areas.  As 
far  as  the  constitutional  organisation 
of  the  future  republic  is  concerned,  it 
was  decided  that  it  will  be  headed  by 
a  constitutional  president,  who.  in 
turn,  shall  be  advised  by  a  prime 
minister  and  a  fully  responsible 
cabinet  The  conference  further 
agreed  that  there  would  be  a  transi¬ 
tion  period  after  the  transfer  of 
sovereignty,  during  which  a  constitu¬ 
tion  would  be  formed  and  elections 
prepared.  A  provisional  government 
with  a  provisional  parliament  will 
exercise  authority  during  the  transi¬ 
tion  period.  Another  important  point 
is  also  that  all  persons  living  in 
Indonesia — Indonesians.  Europeans. 
Chinese,  Indians — will  be  permitted 
to  apply  for  citizenship.  This  is  a 
really  progressive  step  which  should 
contribute  greatly  in  shaping  a  new 
national  feeling  on  a  broader  basis. 
The  second  sessions  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  is  to  take  place  on  July  30th  in 
Batavia.  It  will  discuss  the  actual 
imposition  of  the  provisional  govern¬ 
ment,  and  will  finalise  the  agreement 
by  more  detailed  financial  and  econo¬ 
mic  arrangements.  This  inter-Indo¬ 
nesian  conference  augurs  well  for  the 
forthcoming  Round  Table  Conference 
to  be  held  at  the  Hague  in  mid- 
August  It  simplifies  the  Indonesian 
issue  by  offering  a  united  front  on  the 
Indonesian  side,  and  will  probably 
help  to  reach  an  early  and  lasting 
Continued  on  page  18 
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THE  PAGAN  PEOPLES  OF  BORNEO 

b\  Tom  Harrisson,  D.S.O.  (Sarawak) 


The  exact  ix>pulation  of  Borneo  is  unknown  but  it 
is  probably  somewhere  around  the  three  million  mark. 
There  are  a  few  hundred  Europeans  concentrated  at 
half  a  dozen  administrative  centres  and  the  oU-fields  on 

Tarakan  Island  and  in  S.E.  Dutch  Borneo,  at  Miri  in 

Sarawak,  and  at  Seria  in  Brunei.  There  are  perhaps  half 

a  million  Chinese,  mainly  living  on  the  coastal  plain  and 

less  often  in  small  trading  settlements  further  inland  and 
a  large  number  of  Mohammedans  (Malays  and  associated 
peoples)  are  also  concentrated  in  the  coastal  area  all  the 
way  round  the  Island.  But  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
which  inhabits  the  interior  and  at  many  points  comes 

down  to  the  coast,  is  pagan.  These  are  the  well-known 

“  head  hunters  of  Borneo.”  Until  this  century  most  of  the 

inland  people  did  indulge  in  head-hunting,  though  the 
scale  of  this  activity  has  been  enormously  exaggerated  in 
European  literature. 

The  largest  F>art  of  these  pagan  peoples  is  in  Dutch 
Borneo,  but  there  are  about  half  a  million  in  Sarawak 
(that  is  to  say,  about  half  the  population  according  to  the 
1947  census),  and  they  are  a  large  element  also  in  the 
British  colony  of  North  Borneo.  Throughout  Dutch 
territory  they  are  described  as  Dayaks.  which  is  the  same  as 
the  term  us^  in  a  very  limited  sense  to  cover  the  Ibans. 
Bidayuh  and  some  other  pagan  groups  in  Sarawak.  In 

North  Borneo  the  names  us^  for  the  pagan  peoples  are 

Dusun  and  Murut.  Murut  is  also  used  for  the  hill  people 

in  the  North  of  Sarawak.  On  the  rivers  in  Sarawak  are 

the  Kayans  and  the  Kenyas.  people  noted  for  their  skill  as 
craftsmen  and  for  their  woodcarving  and  beadwork.  But 
in  practice  these  names  produce  a  great  confusion  of 
thought.  The  Dayaks  in  the  South  or  the  Muruts  in  the 

North  are  not  one  but  several  people.  Or,  alternatively, 
one  can  regard  all  these  inland  people  in  Borneo  as 
belonging  to  one  very  broad  group,  which  indeed  shows 
considerable  affinity  with  some  of  the  inland  groups  on 
the  mainland  of  Asia — noticeably  in  Assam  and  parts  of 
Burma.  Anthropologists  and  ethnologists  are  by  way  of 
arguing  these  points  at  present.  The  argument  is  not  likely 
to  be  particularly  helpful  until  we  have  much  more 
information  of  a  scientihc  character. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  Borneo  is  one  of  the  least 

studied  areas  in  the  world.  To  some  extent  this  is  now 

being  remedied.  In  particular,  trained  anthopologists  are 
making  studies  in  three  districts  of  Sarawak,  and  I  have 
myself  spent  much  of  the  last  four  years  in  more  general 
studies,  particularly  focused  on  some  of  the  hill  people  in 

the  northern  interior. 

At  this  stage,  therefore,  both  generalisation  and  i»r- 

ticularisation  about  the  pagan  peoples  tnust  be  tentative 
and  subject  to  subsequent  correc.ion.  But  I  think  there  are 
certain  broad  issues  which  are  wort.i  discussing  now.  And 
perhaps  I  have  one  advantage  over  others  in  this  field, 
in  that  (largely  owing  to  the  circumsiances  of  war  and 

post-war  rehabilitation)  I  have  been  aole  to  travci  exten¬ 
sively  across  the  boundaries  of  the  political  divisions  within 
the  Island,  so  that  I  am  personally  familiar  with  all  four 


territories — Sarawak,  North  Borneo,  Dutch  Borneo  and 
Brunei. 

As  1  see  it.  the  pattern  of  culture  in  its  broadest  sense 
is  very  similar  throughout  much  of  the  interior.  Super¬ 
ficially,  the  people  look  very  much  alike — with  dark  (but 

not  very  dark)  skins,  strong  physiques,  vaguely  Mongolian 

features,  and  no  indication  of  the  negrito  strain  found  so 

widely  in  other  parts  of  Asia. 

Most  of  them  either  live  in  Long-houses  or  have  done 
so  until  comparatively  recent  times.  The  Long-house, 
though  by  no  means  confined  to  Borneo,  is  one  of  the 
most  noticeable  characteristics  of  the  pagan  peoples.  It 

is  a  dwelling  which  is  much  longer  than  it  is  broad,  raised 
off  the  ground  from  three  to  as  much  as  twenty  feet,  with 

plank  or  bamboo  floors,  some  sort  of  central  wall  or  parti¬ 
tion  down  the  long  axis  of  the  house,  and  a  roof  usually 
made  of  palm  thatch  or  of  hard-wood  tiles.  In  this  Long- 
house  a  number  of  families,  not  necessarily  related,  live 
together  and  co-operate  in  a  wicl.";  range  of  common 
activities. 

A  small  Long-house  might  contain  only  forty  or  fifty 

people,  as  is  common  among  hill  folk  such  as  the  Kelabits 
in  the  north  of  Sarawak.  On  the  Batang-Kayan  river  in 
Dutch  Borneo,  there  are  Long-houses  with  up  to  a  thou¬ 
sand  people  in  one  house.  The  house  at  Long  Po  on  this 
river,  which  was  built  during  the  war  (and  despite  the 

disturbances  of  the  Japanese  in  the  area)  was  at  least  half 

a  mile  long  when  1  visited  it  in  1946,  and  it  may  well  have 

been  extended  further  since  then — or  alternatively,  frag¬ 
mented  or  moved  somewhere  else.  For  the  Long-house  is 
not  a  static  unit,  despite  its  complex  social  structure  and 
the  considerable  job  of  co-operation  involved  in  building 

it.  In  most  areas  the  Long-house,  which  is  in  effect  the 
village,  is  in  fact  essentially  something  mobile,  something 
which  has  no  fixity.  In  this,  it  is  tied  up  with  the  wide¬ 
spread  use  of  shifting  cultivation  in  Borneo.  Inland  from 
the  coastal  plain.  99  per  cent,  of  the  population  depend 
primarily  on  cultivated  rice  in  their  everyday  life.  Perhaps 
95  per  cent,  of  this  rice  is  cultivated  on  the  shifting  system 
of  jungle  clearing.  That  is  to  say,  a  new  piece  of  jungle 
is  felled  by  each  family  each  year;  the  dead  wood  burnt 

off,  padi-planied  and  harvested,  the  area  is  then  left  fallow 
to  bwome  overjgrown  again. 

This  shifting  cultivation  already  presents  a  major 
problem  in  inland  Borneo.  Before  the  advent  of  white 
government,  war.  uncontroUed  migration  and  other  factors 
largely  controlled  this  position.  It  is  also  likely  that  in 

some  places  the  pressure  of  population  and  social  friction 

meant  that  some  people  were  constantly  underfed,  length 

of  life  and  childbearing  being  correspondingly  affected. 
Today,  with  political  boundaries,  administrative  controls, 
and  general  peace,  the  problem  has  attained  a  new  signi¬ 
ficance.  In  some  parts  of  the  island  the  length  of  time 
for  which  the  jungle  can  be  aUowed  to  lie  fallow  is  now 

SO  reduced  that  the  rice  crop  is  affected;  land  erosion  is 
grossly  accelerated  also,  and  the  lethal  lalang  grass  is 

spreading.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  Long 
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Kawang  section  of  Dutch  Borneo,  where  the  population 
has  rapidly  increased  and  the  available  land  for  cultivation 
is  apparently  becoming  exhausted. 

Active  measures  are  being  taken  in  all  territories  to 

^eal  with  this  problem.  The  stimulation  of  irrigated  padi- 

planting  is  the  concern  of  all  governments.  Where  the 

pagan  people  have  turned  to  it,  the  results  have  usually 
been  gratifying  enough.  But  there  are  big  difficulties  in 
Borneo,  of  a  kind  which  have  not  so  formidably  presented 
themselves,  say,  in  Java. 

The  first  of  these  difficulties  in  elevating  native  agri- 

culture  is  the  mental  attitude  of  many  of  the  pagans.  Some 

of  the  Borneo  pagans  are  quite  liberal-minded  people  with 

a  wide  range  of  versatility  and  an  interest  in  experiment  and 
change.  The  Ibans  of  Sarawak  are  a  notable  example  of 
this  type.  Others,  however,  are  very  conservative.  This 
conservation  is  closely  tied  up  with  their  system  of  belief. 
Much  Borneo  paganism  is  a  form  of  animism,  centred  on 

superstitions  and  omens  which  exercise  a  frequent  and 

sometimes  exhausting  control  over  their  lives.  If  a  certain 

bird  flies  from  right  to  left  across  their  track,  it  may  be 
a  bad  omen.  If  it  flies  from  left  to  right  it  may  be  a  good 
omen.  There  are  all  sorts  of  birds,  mammals,  snakes, 
noises,  which  may  under  a  variety  of  circumstances  act 
as  indications  that  you  must  not  continue  with  what  you 
are  doing — that  the  whole  Long-house  must  stay  indoors 
for  two  days,  or  that  a  rice  field  has  to  be  abandoned 
forthwith.  Consultation  with  these  omens  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  them  when  unfavourable  is,  to  the  outsider,  one 
of  the  most  trying  and  irritating  features  of  some  pagan 
life,  and  in  certain  districts  (notably  in  Dutch  Borneo)  is 
carried  to  extremes  which  gravely  interfere  even  with  the 

harvesting  of  the  rice  crop  itself.  The  harshest  people  1 

know,  in  this  respect,  are  the  Sabans  in  the  head-waters 

of  the  Bahau  river  (Dutch  Borneo)  who,  in  1 946,  virtually 

reduced  themselves  to  starvation  through  a  series  of 
unfortunate  omens  and  their  subsequent  reactions. 

Three  influences  are  at  work  to  counteract  this  sort 

of  attitude,  which  is  to  be  found  over  a  large  part  of  the 

country— and  which  means  that  new  steps  and  innovations 
can  normally  be  undertaken  with  good  omens,  and  even 
then  only  with  great  caution. 

The  pressure  of  population  increase  itself  is  one  of 
these  three  influences  offsetting  resistance.  It  has  to  be  a 
very  tough  belief  that  will  stand  up  beyond  a  certain 
point  in  hindering  group  or  personal  survival  among 
human  beings.  When  life  becomes  too  uncertain  belief 

may  be  questioned,  procedure  revised. 

In  the  second  place,  the  native  experience  of  white 

Government  has  given,  over  a  century,  steady  confidence 
in  leadership  and  advice  received  from  white  officers;  this 
is  conspicuously  so  in  the  British  territories. 

The- third  influence  offsetting  superstitious  resistance 

is  the  pacification  of  the  interior  (mainly  in  this  century) 

and  its  gradual  opening  up.  As  one  result  the  influence 

of  missionaries  has  been  felt.  They  have  been  particularly 
successful  in  some  of  the  areas  with  the  most  complex 
food  and  superstitious  difficulties.  The  missionaries  have 
also  started  schools,  as  hayc  the  various  Governments — ^ 
usually  behind  the  missions.  Before  the  war  the  Dutch 

Government  was  well  ahead  in  this  respect;  but  since 
North  Borneo  passed  from  the  hands  of  a  Chartered  Com¬ 


pany  and  Sarawak  from  the  hands  of  the  Brooke  family 
(both  territories  are  now  Crown  Colonies),  rapid  strides 
have  been  and  are  being  made  in  the  British  sections  of 
Borneo. 

The  second  difficulty  in  “  developing  ”  native  agricul- 

ture  in  regard  to  rice  cultivation  in  Borneo  is  the  terrain 
itself.  Much  of  the  interior  is  mountainous  and  rugged. 

It  includes  country  as  rough  as  any.  clothed  with 
jungle,  often  extremely  steep,  rocky  and  difficult  of  access. 
This  limits  the  land  suitable  for  cultivation.  On  the  map. 
Borneo,  third  largest  island  in  the  world,  looks  absurdly 
under-populated  at  only  a  few  millions.  But  by  the  stan¬ 
dards  of  agriculture  that  have  existed  until  now,  much 

of  it  is  not  notably  under-populated.  How  far  the  inland 

areas  will  prove  suitable  for  irrigation  is  not  yet  certain. 
Much  of  the  interior  is  not  surveyed — geographically, 
geologically  or  any  other  way.  Some  considerable  slices 
have  never  yet  been  visited  by  a  white  man.  let  alone 
an  “  expert  ”  from  Whitehall.  An  almost  insignificant 

fraction  of  the  present  inland  population  have  any  regular 
system  of  irrigation.  It  is  most  advanced  among  the 

Kelabits.  Potoks.  Milaus  and  some  other  groups  in  a 

small  section  of  the  northern  uplands. 

This  raises  the  third  difficulty  in  expanding  native 
agriculture,  with  special  regard  to  shifting  cultivation  in 
Borneo.  (I)ver  large  parts  of  the  island  there  is  no  tradi¬ 
tion  or  craft  of  irrigation— such  as  is  found  in  many  other 

parts  of  Asia.  The  mere  mechanical  technical  training 

of  the  people  for  the  operations  required  is,  therefore,  itself 
quite  a  job.  This  job  is  now  being  tackled  from  many 
angles.  But  at  the  same  time,  most  of  the  pagan  groups 
are  themselves  rapidly  increasing. 

With  the  pagan  increase — and  associated  in  the 

general  pattern  of  culture  change  in  this  century— many 
inland  people  are  changing  their  ideas,  insofar  as  this 

is  compatible  with  their  social  code  and  mental  outlook. 
For  instance,  the  drive  towards  education  has  not  only 
come  from  Governments.  Not  infrequently  it  has  come, 
in  the  first  place,  from  the  people  themselves.  Alongside 

this,  there  is  a  keen  demand  for  more  medical  facilities, 
and  for  technical  advances  (especially  among  people  like 
the  Ibans  or  Sea  Dayaks).  It  seems  to  me  not  improbable 
that  the  change  in  Borneo  as  a  whole  may  in  the  near 
future  become  conspicuously  rapid.  For  there  are  im¬ 
pulses  particularly  liable  to  work  in  that  direction  over 
much  of  the  island. 

In  particular,  the  people  themselves  are  for  the  most 
part  politically  (though  not  culturally)  “  backward  ” — that 

is  to  say,  backward  by  the  somewhat  depressing  standards 

of  1949  civilisation.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for 

tliis.  But  the  broad  effect  is  that  most  of  the  pagans  tend 

l.o  be  rather  naif  about  what  is  going  on  in  the  outside 
world.  This  at  the  same  time  indicates  the  potential  for 
rapid  change  and  the  potential  for  a  reaction  perhaps 
different  from  some  other  Asiatic  peoples  in  this  respect. 

The  balance  is  tipped  a  little  towards  the  former  tendency 

—but  I  would  stress  that  I  am  merely  describing  and 

analysing,  without  voicing  any  opinion  and  preference  of 
my  own  about  the  desirable  direction  of  change — because 
on  the  whole  I  think  it  is  true  to  say  that  most  Borneo 
pagans  have  a  rather  enterprising  outlook  and  rather 

inquisitive  mentality,  although  as  1  have  pointed  out, 

some  of  them  are  at  present  circumscribed  by  superstition. 


1  often  feel  that  this  superstition  is  not  so  deep  set  nor 
dominating  as  it  seems  to  be  (for  example)  in  parts  of 
Africa  or  Melanesia. 

That  brings  me  to  one  of  the  other  striking  charac¬ 
teristics  of  these  Borneo  pagans.  By  and  large,  they  are 
nice  people.  I  cannot  go  into  that  in  detail  here.  It 
requires  (if  it  is  to  be  proven)  a  sociological  treatise,  which 
I  hope  one  day  I  may  attempt!  But  there  are  few  more 
pleasant  peoples  to  mix  with,  or  more  amiable  communi¬ 
ties  to  enter,  than  a  typical  Dayak  or  Murut  or  Kenya 
or  Kelabit  Long-house.  This  is  not  merely  my  own  view. 
It  is  one  of  the  things  that  impresses  itself  even  on  the 
casual  visitor  to  Borneo.  There  is  something  likeable 
and  open,  direct  and  solid,  about  most  of  these  people. 
They  show  no  sign  of  becoming  cringing  or  vulgar  or 
excessively  self-seeking — as  so  many  peoples  in  other 
places  have  done  under  the  influence  of  other  civilisations 
and  other  ways  of  thought.  This  somewhat  intangible 
feature  is  of  importance  in  the  understanding  of  Borneo 


CllANDERNAGORE 


hy  i:.  K. 


The  glory  that'  was  Trance  in  India  is  no  more. 
Chandernagore,  one  of  the  last  links  of  France  with 
the  romantic  days  of  Dupleix,  has  voted  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  in  favour  of  joining  the  Indian  Union.  Until  now 
France  has  retained  five  fragments  of  what  Dupleix 
planned  and  dreamed  would  be  a  mighty  empire,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year  they  will  have  settled  their  fate.  Of 
them  all  Chandernagore,  “  City  of  Sandalwood.”  was 
isolated  from  the  rest.  It  was  the  smallest,  covering  about 
seven  square  miles,  but  strategically  the  most  important; 
and  had  Dupleix  founded  his  k'.ngdom,  Chandernagore  on 
the  Hooghly  would  have  been  the  key  to  it. 

Some  50.(X)0  live  in  this  quiet  riverside  town,  a  few 
miles  north  of  Calcutta,  but  small  as  it  is,  Chandernagore 
has  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  European  history  of 
Bengal.  It  became  a  permanent  French  settlement  as  long 
ago  as  1688,  but  did  not  reach  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity 
until  the  time  of  Dupleix,  who  flourished  at  the  time  when 
Clive  was  guiding  the  fortunes  of  the  East  India  Company 
Under  his  active  administration  Chandernagore  underwent 
considerable  transformation  and  became  the  centre  of  a 
flourishing  maritime  trade. 

In  1757,  English  and  French  clashed  during  the  early 
part  of  the  Seven  Years’  War.  Clive  had  defeated  the  mad 
Suraj-ud-Dowlah  outside  Calcutta,  and  sent  the  English 
fleet  up  river  under  Admiral  Watson,  while  he  besieged 
the  city  by  land.  Dupleix,  greatest  of  French  colonial 
governors,  was  no  longer  there — he  had  been  recalled — 
and  the  place  fell  and  gave  the  British  prize  to  the  value 
of  £130.000. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Chandernagore  was  restored 
to  the  French,  although  it  had  already  lost  its  old  commer¬ 
cial  importance.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century,  when 


now,  and  in  the  future.  It  gives  it  a  certain  stability  and 
— if  1  may  use  such  a  vague  and  unscientific  word— a 
kind  of  “  goodness.” 

In  general,  this  Borneo  paganism  is  only  in  the  smaller 
sense  organised  on  any  loyalty  basis,  at  the  present  timf 
Usually,  the  focus  is  the  village  Long-house — the  local 
unit.  Often,  there  is  no  important  wider  loyalty  at  all. 
The  numerous  groupings  and  divisions  do  not  of  them¬ 
selves  favour  any  of  the  recent  Asiatic  “  isms.”  Since  the 
war.  democratic  organisations  on  the  Western  model  have 
been  developed  on  a  considerable  scale — such  as  the 
formation  of  Local  Authorities  in  Sarawak,  with  represen¬ 
tatives  of  pagans,  Mohammedan,  Malays  and  others  pro¬ 
portionately  intermixed.  In  this  great  island,  in  this 
equatorial  atmosphere  which  I  have  sought  to  describe, 
and  against  this  background  which  I  have  tried  to  sketch, 
developments  of  fascinating  interest  for  the  student— and 
fo!  the  well-wisher  of  human  happiness — may  be  watched, 
watchfully,  in  the  years  ahead. 


:  THE  SOUVENIR 


Yaiham 


ihe  Napoleonic  War  broke  out,  the  British,  now  dominant 
in  Bengal,  found  no  trouble  in  capturing  the  place  again, 
ft  remained  in  their  hands  until  the  defeat  of  the  French 
l.mpcror.  In  1816  Chandernagore  was  restored  to  France, 
in  whose  possession  it  has  been  evei  since.  Now  the  last 
link  with  Europe  is  to  be  broken. 

Chandernagore  lies  remote  from  the  four  other  French 
possessions,  and  in  recent  years  it  has  become  almost  a 
residential  suburb  of  Calcutta,  a  character  it  has  assumed 
partly  because  of  the  salubrity  of  its  climate. 

The  College  Dupleix  commemorates  the  name  of 
Chandernagore ’s  most  famous  governor,  but.  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  French  Empire,  the  character  of  the  mothw 
country  has  been  impressed  on  it  in  many  other  ways. 
The  visitor  sees  before  him  a  straight,  tree-flanked  boule¬ 
vard  that  might  be  anywhere  in  Normandy,  for  instance, 
and  here  is  a  pillared  house  almost  a  replica  of  many  one 
can  see  in  a  dozen  French  provincial  towns. 

Chandernagore  has  always  been  well  governed,  but 
the  authorities  have  been  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Governor-General  of-  Pondicherry,  to  whom  has  been  con¬ 
fided  the  general  government  of  all  the  French  possessions 
in  India.  The  town  has  had  five  representatives  in  the 
Assembly  in  Pondicherry. 

The  laws  of  Chandernagore  have  been  French  too, 
though  for  years  there  have  been  very  few  French  people 
in  the  town.  About  a  year  ago  the  last  administrator  of 
Chandernagore  said:  “  Myself,  two  or  three  functionaries, 
a  priest  and  nine  French  nuns — that  is  all.”  And,  asked 
why  France  had  clung  to  the  place  for  so  many  years,  he 
replied,  “  For  sentimental  reasons,  that  is  all.  The  colony 
is  just  a  souvenir.  .  .  .” 

That  in  a  few  words,  is  the  truth. 
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by  C.  Schihky  (Rangoon) 


The  Karen  demand  for  self-determination  rests  upon 
the  claim  that  historically,  racially  and  socially  the 
Karen  and  Burman  are  incompatible  elements  and 
can  never  form  a  single  nation.  It  is  essentially  a  racial 
feeling;  strong  on  the  side  of  the  Karens,  virtually  non¬ 
existent  in  the  Burmese,  who  are  capable  of  living  in 
amity  with  Chinese,  Indians  (both  Hindu  and  Muslim), 
and  Europeans.  Rangoon  itself  is  a  proof  of  this,  being 
as  cosmopolitan  a  city  as  any  in  Asia. 

Ethnologically,  the  Karens  and  Burmese  belong  to 
distinct  racial  types.  The  Karens  are  of  Mongolian  stock 
and  the  Burmese  Tibeto-Burman,  which  includes  a  strong 
admixture  of  Indian  blood.  They  also  differ  in  religious 
and  cultural  background,  the  Karens  holding  primitive 
animistic  beliefs  except  where  they  have  come  under  the 
influence  of  Christian  missions,  while  for  almost  two 
thousand  years  the  Burmese  have  been  Buddhists. 
Buddhism  made  little  progress  among  the  Karens,  but  with 
the  advent  of  the  Christian  missionary  they  found  a 
religion  more  suited  to  their  existing  beliefs  and  their  tem¬ 
perament.  The  result  was  that  Christianity  spread  among 
them,  but  made  very  few  Burmese  converts,  and  this  has 
helped  to  widen  the  gap  between  the  two. 

The  first  settlers  in  the  Indonesian  peninsula  lying 
between  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  South  China  Sea — 
the  “  Golden  Chersonese  ” — were  the  Karens.  They 
developed  their  own  way  of  life,  with  their  own  literature, 
the  pastoral  epic  Phuniawtaw  Htawmepha.  and  a  deep- 
rooted  clan  instinct.  The  distinctive  Karen  languages 
number  about  a  score,  some  of  them  being  a  jealously- 
guarded  clan  secret.  These  languages  are  used  for  com¬ 
munication  with  one  another,  but  not  even  the  admired 
Christian  missionary  is  permitted  to  know  more  than  a 
few  words  he  is  able  to  pick  up  from  intercourse  with 
them.  Karens  at  present  represent  roughly  one  and  a 
half  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  Burma,  and  claim 
for  themselves  the  right  to  be  regarded  as  a  separate 
nation  on  the  grounds  of  numerical  strength,  racial  dis¬ 
tinctiveness  and  language. 

Unfortunately,  this  point  of  view  has  been  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  English  for  many  years,  culminating  in  the 
promise  of  a  separate  Karen  State,  a  promise  which,  as 
events  transpired,  the  Government  was  not  in  a  position 
to  fulfil.  So  far  as  the  Karen  ideal  of  the  formation  of 
“Autonomous  National  States”  is  concerned,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  is  not  only  the  Karens  who  are  in¬ 
volved.  On  the  argument  they  put  forward,  the  Mons, 
the  Chins  and  the  Kachins  could  claim  similar  privileges. 
But  according  to  the  Karen  plan  the  Mon  zone  would  be 
“  an  autonomous  unit  of  the  Karen  State  ”  (vide  an  official 
pronouncement  of  the  Karen  National  Union).  Towards 
what  they  describe  as  the  “  Karenni  combined  principali¬ 
ties  ”  the  attitude  is  somewhat  more  generous;  these  “  may 
or  may  not  choose  either  to  federate  or  confederate  with 
the  Karen  State.  Their  first  consideration  should  be 
whether  our  status  is  compatible  with  theirs.” 


This  question  of  compatibility  of  status  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  point  of  dispute  between  Burmese  and  Karens; 
it  is  unlikely,  to  say  the  least,  that  it  could  be  more  easily 
settled  between  Karens  and  (Thins.  Racial  prejudice  and 
antagonism  are  things  that  spread  by  contagion.  Their 
logical  outcome  must  be  that  every  small  tribe  and 
minority  could  claim,  in  strict  justice,  the  right  to  be  self- 
governing.  In  the  end  all  such  questions  must  be  put  to 
arbitration  and  settled,  not  by  numerical  strength  leading 
to  insurrection,  but  by  compromise  and  mutual  adjust¬ 
ment. 

“  Compatibility  of  status  ”  is  a  vague  phrase  and  the 
task  of  defining  it,  where  relatively  backwairi  communities 
are  concerned,  is  almost  an  impossible  one.  A  measure 
of  educated  democratic,  social  and  political  sense  among 
the  people  is  unnecessary;  it  cannot  be  decided  on  the  basis 
of  tribal  prejudice  inflamed  by  irresponsible  propaganda. 
The  Burmese  are  a  tolerant  race;  their  religion.  Buddhism, 
is  an  international  creed,  not  a  nationalist  mystique  such 
as  the  Shintoism  of  Japan  or  the  Aryan  race-myth  that 
Hitler  attempted  to  impose  on  the  Germans.  In  contra¬ 
distinction  to  the  Burmese,  the  Karens  are  still  under  the 
influence  of  a  powerful  racial  tradition,  which  mission 
schools  have  tended  to  encourage  rather  than  break  down. 
Instead  of  trying  to  eradicate  the  hostility  of  the  Karens 
towards  the  Burmese,  the  Christian  missionary  has  rein¬ 
forced  it  with  religious  antagonism  and  has  confirmed 
the  Karens  in  an  attitude  to  which  they  were  traditionally 
inclined.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Chins,  Christianity  only 
scratched  the  surface  of  their  lives;  they  continue  to 
observe  ancestral  customs  and  the  current  of  the  old 
animistic  beliefs  still  runs  strong  in  their  village  life.  Many 
of  their  ancient  customs,  particularly  those  relating  to  sex, 
are  deplorable  to  the  Christian  missionary,  but  he  has  to 
close  his  eyes  to  them,  knowing  the  futility  of  interference. 

The  failure  of  Buddhism  to  affect  the  Karens  may 
be  due  in  some  measure  to  its  strict  morality.  The  Burmese 
Buddhist  is  expected  not  to  take  life  in  any  form,  to 
follow  a  strict  code  of  sexual  morality  and  to  abstain  from 
intoxicants.  Under  European  influence  these  rules,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  last,  have  weakened,  but  still  the  Burmese 
Buddhist,  even  if  not  panicularly  religious  in  his  outlook, 
feels  a  strong  conscientious  urge  to  obey  them.  The 
Christian  missionary,  on  the  other  hand,  placed  all  the 
emphasis  on  sexual  morality,  and  has  permitted  the  Karen 
to  take  life  and  indulge  his  taste  for  liquor  without  opposi¬ 
tion.  This  welcome  latitude  has  allowed  the  Karen  to 
become  the  heaviest  drinker  in  Burma,  and  most  of  the 
crime  of  pre-war  days  arose  from  this  fact.  Statistically, 
the  Karens  were  responsible  for  a  greater  proportion  of 
crime  than  the  Burmese  and  all  other  sections  put  together. 

The  legend  that  the  Karen  is  a  better  soldier  than 
the  Burman,  and  was  more  loyal  to  the  British  administra¬ 
tion,  rests  upon  nothing  more  substantial  than  his  un¬ 
critical  readiness  to  carry  out  orders  and  his  recklessness 
under  the  influence  of  excitement.  Towards  the  Burman 
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he  has  a  deep  inferiority  complex  on  account  of  the  latter’s 
quicker  wit  and  intellectual  superiority.  He  became  a 
ready  convert  under  the  persuasion  of  the  Christian  mis¬ 
sionary,  who  offered  him  music,  liquor,  freedom  from 
scruples  about  the  taking  of  life,  and  a  spurious  feeling 
of  being  on  equal  terms  with  the  European  by  reason  of 
sharing  his  religion.  At  the  same  time,  his  ready  accept¬ 
ance  of  these  things  and  his  admiration  of  the  Westerner 
made  him  a  favourite  with  the  European,  especially  the 
missionary,  whose  lack  of  success  with  the  Burmese  found 
compensation  in  the  Karens.  The  Church  has  also  offered 
a  promising  career  to  Karens,  a  good  number  of  whom 
have  taken  Holy  Orders. 

The  vast  difference  between  the  cultural  level  of  the 
village  Karens  and  the  type  of  educated  Karen  who  sees 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  hence  has  remained  loyal  to  the 
Burmese  Government  in  military  and  civil  administrative 
posts,  makes  it  difficult  to  accept  the  idea  of  a  homogen¬ 
ous  Karen  nation.  The  “  loyal  ”  Karen  may  not  see  eye 
to  eye  with  his  Burmese  colleagues  on  many  points,  but 
he  is  sufficiently  educated  in  political  matters  to  be  un¬ 
favourable  to  national  partition.  He  realises  that  unity 
is  the  sole  road  to  communal  prosperity  and  effective  re¬ 
sistance  to  Communism;  he  is  willing  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  situation.  Those  Karens  who  are  toying  with 
Communism  and  other  disruptive  influences  are  not  repre¬ 
sentative  of  their  people  as  a  whole.  With  them  it  is  still 
a  case  of  new  ideas  taking  root  in  old  instincts — a  ration¬ 
alisation  in  terms  of  present-day  politics  of  their  ancient 
racial  feuds.  The  majority  have  no  clear  understanding  of 
what  Communism,  or  any  Western  political  movement, 
really  stands  for. 

Between  the  Burmese  and  Karens  there  is  not  even 
the  excuse  of  social  incompatibility  that  caste-distinctions 
and  religious  customs  have  placed  between  the  Muslims  and 
Hindus.  Both  eat  the  same  food,  wear  the  same  clothes, 
and  have  no  religious  taboos.  From  every  practical  point 
of  view  there  is  no  more  reason  why  they  should  not  live 
together  in  harmony  than  there  is  in  the  case  of  the 
English  and  the  Scots.  Historically,  in  fact,  the  cases 
show  several  parallels.  The  Highland  Scots  and  the 
English  come  from  different  racial  stock  and  have  their 
separate  language  and  traditions,  as  do  the  Karens  and 
Burmese.  Like  the  Karens,  the  Scots  were  once  bitter 
enemies  of  their  lowland  neighbours,  and  formerly  con¬ 
sidered  themselves  incompatible  elements.  The  sole  point 
on  which  the  comparison  breaks  down  is  that  of  religion, 
but  Buddhism  and  Christianity  are  no  more  incompatible 
with  one  another  than  are  some  sects  of  Christianity  itself. 
What  differences  there  are  are  purely  doctrinal,  and  do 
noi;  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  harmonious  social  life 
of  the  communities.  Buddhism  has  never,  throughout  its 
history,  shown  prejudice  against  other  religions;  it  allows 
each  to  follow  his  own  creed  without  obstruction.  Among 
the  Burmese  the  spirit  of  Buddhist  tolerance,  at  least,  is 
preserved  intact,  however  greatly  the  religion  may  have 
declined  in  other  respects.  At  the  present  time,  despite 
the  political  turmoil  in  which  the  country  has  been 
plunged,  there  is  strong  indication  of  a  revival  of 
Buddhism,  and  educated  Burmese  are  again  turning  to  it 
for  the  solution  of  the  problems  with  which  they  are 
faced. 
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by  M.  Kerslake 


The  relations  between  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan 
show  no  sign  of  improvement,  in  fact,  in  the  last 
fortnight  there  has  been  a  marked  deterioration  in 
the  political  atmosphere  prevailing  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  The  exchange  of  hostilities  started  last  March  and 
has  led  to  several  incidents,  notably  the  bombing  of  the 
followers  of  the  notorious  agitator,  the  Faqir  of  Ipi,  by 
Pakistan  aircraft  on  June  12th.  This,  according  to  the 
Pakistan  version,  took  place  in  the  Dawagar  area  on  the 
Pakistan  side  of  the  border,  but  the  Afghans  claim  that 
the  bombs  were  dropped  near  Mogulzai.  in  their  territory. 
A  commission  of  representatives  of  both  countries  is  to 
investigate  the  incident. 

At  first  sight  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  reasons  for 
the  campaign  now  being  carried  out  by  Afghanistan 
against  Pakistan.  The  situation  is  all  the  more  remark¬ 
able  because  it  involves  two  Moslem  states  and  it  might 
be  helpful  to  trace  here  the  historical  background  of  the 
North-West  Frontier  Province,  which  is  now  so  involved  in 
the  present  conflict. 

When,  in  1849,  the  British  defeated  the  Sikhs  who  were 
then  ruling  the  territory,  they  aimed  at  inteijtosing  a  buffer 
state  between  India  on  one  side  and  Russia  and  Iran  on 
the  other.  By  means  of  subsidies  to  the  ruling  Afghan 
chiefs,  Britain  succeeded  in  reducing  Afghanistan  to  a 
state  of  tutelage.  The  more  enterprising  chiefs,  however, 
realising  their  country’s  strategic  importance  to  Britain, 
created  considerable  trouble  by  stirring  up  the  tribesmen 
of  the  border  against  the  British.  By  1892,  Britain  grew 
tired  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  allegiance  of  the  tribes  and 
proposed  a  boundary  line  between  Afghanistan  and  India. 
In  1893  the  two  countries  agreed  to  the  boundary  as 
delineated  by  the  then  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India,  Sir  Mortimer  Durand. 

A  series  of  further  treaties  were  signed  by  the  two 
governments,  by  which  they  mutually  certified  each  other’s 
sovereignty  and  accepted  the  Indo-Afghan  frontier  as 
defined  in  the  Durand  Agreement,  and  on  the  whole, 
although  it  bisected  some  tribes,  particularly  the 
Mohmands,  the  boundary  worked  well.  When  Pakistan 
came  into  existence  in  August,  1947,  she  legally  and  con¬ 
stitutionally  inherited  all  the  treaties,  pacts  and  agreements 
of  the  previous  governments. 

The  people  of  the  N.W.F.P.  number  about  3,000,000 
and  there  are  3,000,000  Pathans  in  Afghanistan  and 
2,500,000  in  the  tribal  areas.  The  language  of  all  the 
tribes  is  Pushtu.  They  are  semi-nomadic  people  who 
eke  out  a  precarious  living  by  keeping  livestock.  They  are 
sturdy  and  independent  and  after  nearly  100  years  of 
fighting  and  raiding  both  the  British  and  each  other  have 
acquir^  great  military  skill  and  strategy  in  addition  to 
their  naturally  warlike  propensities.  They  are  especially 


shrewd  where  their  economic  interests  are  concerned. 

The  present  dispute  between  Pakistan  and  Afghanis¬ 
tan  emanated  from  the  idea  of  “  Pathanistan,”  which  was 
propagated  in  May,  1947,  just  before  the  partition  of  India 
took  place.  Briefly,  Pathanistan  was  based  on  the  claims 
of  the  Afghan  Government  to  a  special  interest,  on  the 
grounds  of  racial  and  cultural  affinities,  to  the  people 
inhabiting  the  border  areas  on  the  Pakistan  side  of  the 
Durand  Line.  They  demanded  the  incorporation  of  the 
N.W.F.P.,  the  Tribal  areas,  and  parts  of  Baluchistan  and 
Sind  into  Afghanistan  and  also  asked  for  an  outlet  to  the 
Indian  Ocean,  preferably  through  Karachi.  Their  claims 
were  met  firmly  by  the  British,  who  pointed  out  that  these 
areas  formed  an  integral  part  of  India,  in  accordance  with 
previous  treaties  between  her  and  Afghanistan.  At  this 
time,  Abdul  Ghaffar  Khan’s  party  <known  as  the  “  Red 
Shirts,”  who  were  protagonists  of  the  Indian  National 
Congress)  was  in  power  as  the  government  of  the  N.W.F.P. 
and  it  particularly  championed  the  idea  of  Pathanistan. 
However,  a  referendum  was  held  in  November,  1947,  and 
the  jirgas  (tribal  councils)  of  all  the  big  tribes  decided 
unanimously  to  adhere  to  Pakistan  and  to  continue  in  the 
same  relationship  to  her  as  they  had  with  the  British.  It 
was  obvious  that  an  existence  separated  from  Pakistan 
or  any  kind  of  union  with  India  while  a  Muslim  League 
Ministry  was  in  power  in  Pakistan  was  impossible.  By 
degrees  Pathanistan  faded  out  of  the  picture,  although 
some  elements  in  Afghanistan,  particularly  the  Kabul 
press  and  the  Young  Afghan  Party,  tried  to  keep  it  alive. 
It  is  certain  that  if  the  tribes  really  had  desired  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  Pathanistan  they  would  have  campaigned  for  it 
in  1940,  when  Axis  agents  were  sponsoring  the  idea  and 
using  much  money  for  the  purpose. 

It  seems  that  the  agitation  has  been  simulated  by  the 
Afghan  government  to  draw  attention  from  its  own 
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deficiencies.  Af^anistan  has  poor  economic  resources 
and  has  been  living,  more  or  less,  on  monetary  help  given 
by  the  British,  whom  the  Afghans  played  against  the 
Russians  for  nearly  a  century.  The  easily-aroused 
fanaticism  of  the  tribes  was  also  used  as  a  threat  to  the 
Indian  frontier,  and  the  departure  of  the  British  has  re¬ 
moved  an  important  source  of  revenue.  There  is  great 
resentment  amongst  a  large  section  of  the  population 
against  the  present  Government  The  more  enlightened 
people  of  the  professional  classes  who  haye  had  some 
contact  with  Western  ideas  and  institutions  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  present  government,  which  is  controlled  by  an 
oligarchy,  for  imposing  a  monopoly  system  which  benefits 
only  a  few  businessmen.  The  peasants,  on  their  side,  are 
aware  of  the  advantages  being  bestowed  by  Pakistan  on 
her  territory,  where  although  the  land  is  barren  and 
administration  expensive,  expenditure  on  its  maintenance 
nearly  doubled  the  total  revenue  of  the  Afghan  Govern¬ 
ment 

The  policy  of  Pakistan  is  to  treat  Baluchistan  and  the 
tribal  areas  of  the  N.W.F.P.  as  a  central  responsibility 
as  far  as  the  financing  of  development  schemes  is  con¬ 
cerned  but  leaving  the  tribes  free  to  settle  their  own  internal 
affairs.  The  economic  development  of  the  province  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  development  programme  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  tribal  areas  since  the  two  are  economically  inter¬ 
dependent.  The  aim  of  the  Pakistan  Government  is  to 
turn  the  whole  of  this  deficit  area  where  there  is  at  present 
a  constant  inflow  of  goods  from  outside,  into  a  surplus 
area  from  whence  agricultural  and  even  industrial  produce 
should  flow  out.  To  this  end.  many  projects  have  already 
been  instituted,  in  particular  large  irrigation  schemes,  fac¬ 
tories  for  woollen  and  leather  goods  and  grants  to  assist 
the  development  of  cottage  industries.  At  the  same  time, 
health  and  education  have  not  been  neglected  and  pro¬ 


posals  for  much-needed  reforms  in  these  fields  have  been 
sanctioned. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Afghanistan  has  her  difficulties. 
The  demand  for  reform  is  tempered  by  the  Conservative 
element,  backed  by  the  mullahs,  which  forces  the  govern¬ 
ment  willy-nilly  to  adopt  a  cautious  attitude  towards  social 
improvements.  The  example  of  ex-King  Amanullah  is 
an  indication  of  what  might  happen  to  the  too-hasty 
reformer.  There  is,  too,  a  genuine  fear  that  Pakistan  will 
ultimately  absorb  the  frontier  tribes,  who  will  thus  lose 
their  autonomy. 

Pakistan,  on  her  side,  has  no  wish  to  lose  the  alle^ance 
of  the  N.W.F.P.  for  the  tribesmen  provide  her  with  her 
best  fighting  material — she  has  expanded  all  the  ci^^ 
armed  forces  there  and  is  now  recruiting  tribesmen  in  a 
special  Pathan  Brigade.  At  the  same  time  the  area  stiO 
forms  a  buffer  on  her  North-West  frontier  and  she  can 
keep  the  tribes  in  order  and  stop  them  from  raiding  over 
the  border.  The  danger  is  that  if  Afghan  propaganda 
succeeds  at  all.  the  tribes  are  so  warlike  that  it  most  cer¬ 
tainly  would  instigate  internecine  warfare  which  would 
involve  the  whole  tribal  area.  Pakistan  also  fears  that 
the  situation  might  arise  where  the  tribes  and  the  large 
non-Afghan  population  inside  Afghanistan  itself  mi^ 
join  together  and  bring  about  internal  chaos.  In  this  case, 
Afghanistan  would  be  unable  to  resist  any  possible 
pressure  from  Russia,  who  up  till  now  has  remained  seem¬ 
ingly  disinterested  in  the  whole  affair. 

Whether  Afghanistan  will  realise  the  inherent  dangers 
of  her  present  policy,  or  whether  she  feels  she  has  gone 
so  far  that  no  “face-saving”  is  possible  is  difficult  to 
foretell.  Up  till  now,  Pakistan  has  shown  surprising 
moderation  in  her  attitude  and  is  still  prepared  to  pursue 
friendly  relations  with  her. 
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HONG  KONG  AND  THE 


EAST  RIVER  GOMPANY 


by  H.  C.  K.  Woddis 


ONE  of  the  big  questions  of  the  day  is:  On  whose 
side  lie  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  Hong  Kong? 
Perhaps  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  recall  here  what 
happened  after  the  Japanese  conquest  of  the  island  in 
1941.  The  events  of  the  four  years  that  followed,  in  which 
the  Communist-led  guenillas  of  the  East  River  Colfimn 
acted  in  unison  with  the  British  and  United  States  military 
authorities,  constitute  a  little-known  story  of  the  Second 
World  War. 

The  East  River  Column  had  its  origin  in  the 
Kwantung  People’s  Army,  formed  after  the  faU  of  Canton 
in  1938.  It  was  raised  in  the  district  of  Tung  Koon  and 
Wai  Yeung  and  operated  on  the  outskirts  of  Hong  Kong 


and  Kowloon.  After  the  fall  of  Hong  Kong,  in  December, 
1941,  the  Chinese  Government  troops  were  withdrawn 
from  the  area.  The  East  River  Column  sent  a  platoon 
of  37  men  into  the  New  Territories  to  organise  the  peasants 
and  villagers.  In  six  months  they  won  wide  support  from 
the  people,  and  cleared  the  area  of  some  3,000  bandits 
who  had  overrun  it  Soon  there  was  formed  the  Hong 
Kong,  Kowloon  and  New  Territories  Independent  Bat¬ 
talion,  which  became  famed  throughout  Hong  Kong. 

The  guerrillas  were  raised  from  the  local  people,  who 
knew  every  inch  of  the  rugged  country  behind  Kowloon. 
Silently  at  night  they  would  creep  down  from  the  moun¬ 
tains,  make  sudden,  sharp  attacks  on  the  Japanese,  and 
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ften  return  to  the  hills  as  silently  as  they  had  come,  but 
this  time  laden  with  captured  arms  and  ammunition.  By 
1944  the  guerrillas  were  able  to  intensify  their  campaign 
against  the  Japanese.  They  penetrated  right  into  Kowloon 
in  broad  daylight,  they  attacked  the  Kai  Tak  Aerodrome 
—and  they  stayed  for  tea  near  by,  in  order  to  explain  the 
attack  to  the  people  who  gather^  round. 

Another  event  at  the  time  was  the  blowing  up  of  the 
No.  4  Railway  Bridge  at  Waterloo  Road.  An  equally 
effective  exploit,  though  not  so  noisy,  was  the  leaflet  raid 
in  Hong  Kong  and  Kowloon  on  one  April  night. 
Thousands  of  these  leaflets  were  posted  up.  The  big 
notice  board  in  front  of  the  entrance  of  the  Central  Market, 
opposite  the  Fire  Brigade  Building,  carried  the  “  Proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  East  River  Column.”  Next  morning  early, 
there  were  hundreds  of  people  eagerly  reading  it.  The 
Japanese  troops  moved  the  people  off,  and  tore  down  the 
leaflets  as  soon  as  they  discovered  what  was  happening. 
Only  later  did  they  find  that  the  crowds  had  re-gathered 
by  the  sentry  posts  of  the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank, 
the  location  of  the  Governors’  Department,  where  further 
leaflets  had  been  posted. 

As  the  battalion  grew,  it  established  its  own  “  navy,” 
composed  of  fishing  junks  armed  with  machine  guns  and 
rifles.  With  these  small  and  simple  craft,  they  would  sneak 
out  of  the  small  bays  near  Hong  Kong  to  attack  Japanese 
patrol  boats.  Their  audacity  was  only  matched  by  their 
amazing  courage  and  skill  —  acknowledged  by  all  who 
came  into  contact  with  them.  They  established  an  almost 
complete  blockade  of  the  Japanese  coastal  junk  trade,  and 
the  booty  from  many  a  captured  junk  went  to  swell  their 
meagre  resources.  The  Japanese  made  attack  after  attack 
on  the  East  River  Column,  but  the  guerrillas  eluded  them. 
The  support  of  the  i>eople  made  it  very  difficult  for  the 
Japanese  to  do  anything  really  effective  against  them. 

The  East  River  Column  did  not  confine  its  activities 
to  harassing  the  Japanese,  and  keeping  up  the  morale  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Hong  Kong  and  Kowloon.  It  also  did 
great  work  in  rescuing  allied  soldiers  and  airmen,  and  in 
providing  intelligence  for  the  Allied  forces.  Amongst  the 
officers  rescued  by  the  East  River  Column  was  D.  I. 
Bosanquet,  of  Jardine  Mathieson  and  Co.  In  a  speech  to 
the  guerrillas  at  a  welcome  party,  he  said :  “  I  go  forward 
on  our  journey  with  the  feeling  that  the  war  will  soon 
be  brou^t  to  a  successful  conclusion,  and  that  the  many 
heroes  among  the  guerrillas,  although  unknown  to  the 
world  at  large,  will  be  chiefly  responsible  for  the  downfall 
of  our  common  enemy.”  This  opinion  was  shared  by  all 
who  came  into  contact  with  the  guerrilla  forces.  The 
rescue  work  was  of  such  a  high  order  that  in  July,  1942, 
the  British  Authorities  decided  to  give  recognition  to  it 
and  established  an  organisation,  British  Army  Aid  Group 
(B.A.A.G.)  in  Kweilin,  with  Col.  Ride  as  the  Commandant, 
and  the  Advanced  H.Q.  in  Waichow,  with  Major  Clague 
as  the  officer  in  charge. 

Thus  began  the  months  of  splendid  co-operation 
between  the  Chinese  guerrillas  and  the  British  military 
authorities  in  the  Hong  Kong-Kowloon  area.  On  July 
17th.  1944,  Lt.  Godwin,  R.N.V.R.,  escaped  from 
Shamshuipo  Camp.  He  was  helped  by  the  guerrillas  to 
escape  to  Waichow.  On  August  1st  he  wrote  to  the  East 


River  Column  a  letter  of  appreciation  in  which  he  said, 
amongst  other  things,  that  “  things  happened  to  me  as  if 
by  magic  ”  once  he  had  been  “  taken  charge  of  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  grand  organisation.  Everything  I  could  wish 
for  appeared :  food,  clothes,  bedrooms,  a  nurse  to  attend 
to  my  injuries  and  give  me  medicine,  boys  to  wait  upon 
me  who  anticipated  my  every  wish.  .  .  .  The  undaunted 
bravery  of  the  guerrillas  and  the  desperate  risks  they  run 
in  carrying  out  their  operations  in  enemy  controlled  terri¬ 
tory  has  earned  them  the  profound  respect  of  everyone 
who  knows  anything  at  all  of  their  activities.  But  the 
spontaneous  generosity  and  hospitality  with  which  I  was 
received  by  your  people  is  something  which  fills  my  heart 
with  gratitude  too  deep  for  me  to  express  in  words.” 

The  guerrillas’  struggle  in  the  New  Territories,  as  well 
as  in  the  Wai-Tung-Po  zone  in  the  Japanese  rear,  was  no 
easy,  comfortable  job.  Often  they  paid  with  their  lives. 
They  were  faced  with  great  difficulties;  lack  of  arms, 
finances  and  medicines.  The  continuous  attacks  by  the 
Japanese  troops,  as  well  as  the  treachery  of  Kuomintang 
troops.  On  several  occasions  the  Japanese  concentrated 
against  the  guerrillas  heavily  equipped  land,  sea  and  air 
forces. 

It  is  probably  not  realised  in  Britain  that  the  East 
River  Column  troops  were  the  first  to  march  into  the 
streets  of  Kowloon  after  the  defeat  of  Japan.  Order  and 
peace  was  maintained  by  them  until  the  British  troops 
later  took  over. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  war  against  Japan,  the  East 
River  Column  performed  outstanding  intelligence  work  for 
the  allies,  receiving  the  praise  of  Washington  for  the  in¬ 
formation  they  had  sent  to  the  U.S.  14th  Air  Force  and 
the  U.S.  China  Theatre  Command.  In  the  eight  or  nine 
months  during  which  they  operated,  they  sent  valuable 
sketches  and  descriptions  of  airdromes,  dockyards,  petrol 
storages,  Japanese  quarters.  They  obtained  a  copy  of 
the  Japanese  South  China  Fleet  Code,  copies  of  extracts 
of  official  documents  and  reports,  including  extracts  from 
the  Military  Scout  Journal  used  by  the  Japanese.  They 
provided  information  on  Japanese  army  symbols  and 
instructions.  They  obtained  sketches  of  Japanese  trans¬ 
port  planes.  They  captured  important  documents  of  the 
Japanese  129  Division,  and  even  copies  of  the  Hong 
Kong  Government  Intelligence  Reports. 

The  fact  that  little  is  known  of  the  East  River 
Column  in  Britain  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that 
without  their  help  and  that  of  the  people  of  Hong  Kong 
and  Kowloon,  the  defeat  of  Japan  and  our  return  to 
Hong  Kong  and  Kowloon  would  have  been  many  times 
more  difficult.  There  are  two  million  Chinese  now  living 
under  the  British  flag.  But  can  we  assume  that  their 
hearts  do  not  beat  in  unison  with  the  rest  of  the  Chinese 
nation?  Must  the  experience  of  co-operation  in  the  war, 
and  the  great  promise  of  1945,  be  destroyed?  Or  can 
we  find  a  way  to  live  in  peace  with  China,  to  establish 
friendship  and  co-operation  as  we  did  during  the  war?  If 
we  do  the  latter,  then  the  great  achievements  of  the  East 
River  Column  and  of  those  British  forces  who  were 
rescued  by  them  and  worked  with  them,  will  not  have 
been  in  vain. 
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CONFUCIUS  TO-DAY 

hy  Neville  Whymant 


This  month  sees  the  celebration,  all  over  the  world, 
of  the  2,5(X)th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Confucius. 
Ip  Vienna  a  big  radio  programme  has  been 
arranged  and  special  publications  will  be  issued  to  mark 
the  occasion.  In  other  countries  of  both  eastern  and 
western  hemispheres,  exhibitions  and  shows  are  being 
arranged  and  of  course  in  China  very  special  celebrations 
will  mark  this  anniversary. 

What,  then,  is  the  secret  of  the  great  influence  exerted 
by  the  “  First  Sage  ”  of  China,  not  only  on  his  own  people 
over  so  long  a  period  of  time,  but  also  on  the  people  of 
other  lands  so  far  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  teaching? 
For  this  influence  has  been  continuous  and  deepening;  it  is 
not  a  passing  cult,  a  temporary  fashion.  From  the  days  of 
Voltaire  it  has  steadily  increased  its  hold.  Further,  where 
once  it  was  a  special  branch  of  almost  esoteric  knowledge 
in  the  possession  of  only  the  literati  East  and  West,  it  has 
now  become  the  common  inheritance  of  men  of  all  types 
and  classes.  We  have  heard  Confucius  quoted  in  justifica¬ 
tion  by  rickshaw  coolies  and  river  men  of  South  China,  no 
less  than  by  shopkeepers,  metal-workers,  street-traders  and 
University  professors. 

The  answer,  like  everything  Confucian,  is  both  simple 
and  complex.  We  have  known  men  who,  on  a  first  reading 
of  the  Analects,  have  said  there  was  nothing  particularly 
profound  or  even  new  in  the  book.  They  have,  however, 
returned  again  and  again  after  this  first  reading  and  have 
then  come  to  the  conclusion  that  although  some  of  the  truth 
lies  on  the  surface  in  the  Confucian  teaching,  much  of  it 
lies  deep  down  and  must  be  discovered  by  prolonged 
mining  operations. 

But  the  outstanding  fact  is  that  the  teaching  of  Con¬ 
fucius  is  of  all  times  and  for  all  peoples.  It  is  alien  to 
none,  indeed,  its  appeal  to  the  intelligence  is  universal. 
The  secret  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  based  firmly  on 
human  nature,  with  full  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
that  nature.  Much  of  the  difficulty  experienced  down  the 
ages  by  reformers,  evangelists,  economists  and  politicians 
has  been  due  to  the  ignoring  of  the  persistent  qualities  of 
human  nature. 

From  the  very  beginning  Confucius  recognised  that  no 
great  change  could  be  brought  about  in  the  government  of 
the  world  (or  even  in  the  feudal  States  of  his  own  day) 
without  the  full  and  lasting  co-operation  of  the  people. 
A  temporary  acquiescence  was  not  enough  for  his  pur¬ 
poses,  for  ins  proposed  reforms  went  deep  and  were 
far-reaching.  In  order  that  they  should  have  time  to 
establish  themselves  the  people  must  be  persuaded  to  agree 
through  the  example  of  their  rulers.  Hence,  in  the  first 
place,  Confucius  addressed  himself  to  the  feudal  princes. 

But  his  scheme  of  thought  did  not  end  there.  All  the 
people  were  to  be  instructed  in  the  elements  of  ethics  so 
that,  as  Plato  was  also  teaching  at  this  time,  even  the 
common  people  would  choose  the  good,  rather  than  the 
not-good,  since  the  choosing  of  that  which  was  not  good 


was  due  simply  to  ignorance.  Herein  Confucius  showed 
his  political  maturity  indeed,  for  the  lot  of  the  modem 
politician  would  be  much  simplified  if  he  first  made  sure 
that  the  electorate  was  ethically  sound. 

Although  much  has  been  made  of  what  is  called  the 
“  political  philosophy  ”  of  Confucius  (and  although  that 
part  of  his  teaching  has  great  value  for  the  Western  world 
even  to-day)  the  highest  value  of  the  teaching  lies  in  its 
ethical  content.  It  is  no  mean  achievement  to  have  worked 
out  a  system  of  thought  which  could  survive  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  twenty-five  centuries  of  daily  testing  and 
which,  moreover,  can  live  comfortably  side  by  side  with 
all  the  various  religions  and  creeds  professed  by  man. 

The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  times  in 
which  Confucius  lived  were  very  like  those  in  which  we 
find  ourselves.  Widely  different  ideologies  were  competing 
for  popular  and  princely  favour;  a  wave  of  materialism  was 
sweeping  the  country;  feudal  princes  were  vying  with  each 
other  in  the  fervour  with  which  they  fixed  up  alliances 
with  the  greatest  promise  of  security.  There  was  abroad 
throughout  the  land  a  feeling  of  dread  expectancy — every¬ 
body  sought,  scarcely  with  any  hope  of  finding  it,  a 
certainty  that  whatever  happened  to  one’s  neighbour,  one’s 
own  State  would  be  safe.  No  wonder  the  burden  of  Con¬ 
fucius’  teaching  was  the  vanished  Golden  Age  (for  whose 
existence  he  appealed  to  the  State  records  of  which  he 
was  for  some  time  keeper  in  the  State  Archives);  small 
wonder  he  had  exercised  his  mind  to  discover  means  of 
bringing  it  back  so  that  man  could  once  more  be  happy 
and  enter  upon  his  heritage. 

Against  those  who  taught  the  carpe  diem  philosophy 
with  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  Confucius  shewed  that 
logically  such  people  did  not  even  live  to-day;  moreover, 
they  denied  their  children  the  right  to  that  tomorrow  which 
they  themselves  did  not  expect  to  live  to  see.  For  the 
impractical  idealists  Confucius  had  severe  strictures;  they 
founded  their  system  on  what  they  thought  human  nature 
should  be.  not  on  what  it  manifestly  was.  And.  said 
Confucius,  all  such  systems  must  fail;  for  while  the  mind 
of  man  can  exercise  itself  with  widely  varying  systems  of 
thought,  human  nature  is  the  ever  constant  problem. 
Everything  undertaken  by  or  for  the  State  must  rest  on  an 
understanding  of  the  depths  and  shallows,  the  strength 
and  weakness,  the  wisdom  and  folly  of  human  nature,  or 
it  will  fail.  So  many  otherwise  excellent  schemes  had  so 
failed  in  the  past — many  more  would  fail  in  the  future 
unless  the  basis  of  human  nature  were  fully  understood 
and  all  plans  made  with  due  regard  to  such  understanding. 

Thus  it  is  that  when  talking  with  his  followers  Con¬ 
fucius  never  failed  to  impress  upon  them  the  prime 
importance  of  fully  understanding  the  nature  of  man  and 
the  vagaries  of  its  reactions.  Overpraised  (as  he  thought) 
on  one  occasion,  Confucius  rebuked  the  flatterer  with  the 
words,  “  I  do  not  complain  that  men  do  not  know  me;  I 


icgret  only  that  I  do  not  know  men.”  Yet  of  all  the  olden 
time  philosophers  Confucius  certainly  had  the  clearest  view 
of  human  nature;  had  the  rulers  of  the  world  to-day  one 
quarter  of  his  grasp  we  should  not  now  be  facing  the 
manifold  problems  which  confront  us. 

The  outstanding  quality  of.  Confucius  was  his 
humility.  “Wherever  three  men  are  walking  and  talking 
together,  one  of  them  at  least  can  teach  me  something.” 
No  question  is  here  of  the  quality  of  the  walkers  and 
talkers;  they  might  be  teachers  or  they  might  be  peasants. 
“I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  learned  man;  all  I  can  claim  is 
that  I  have  been  unwearied  in  my  love  of  learning.”  Yet 
generations  of  wise  and  learned  commentators  of  the  Con- 
fucian  Canon  have  paid  generous  tribute  to  the  depth  of 
learning,  humanity,  wisdom  and  understanding  to  be  found 
in  the  thoughts  and  teaching  of  Confucius. 

How  strange  such  deep  and  sincere  humility  sounds 
in  our  own  day!  Yet  here  is  another  parallel  with  our 
own  times.  The  years  of  Confucius’  own  life  show  us 
plenty  of  the  braggarts  with  whose  antics  we  are  all  too 
familiar.  Those  of  the  days  of  Confucius,  by  their  noisy 
claims  and  bold  assertions  of  “  this  is  the  only  way  ” 
robbed  the  Great  Teacher  of  success  in  his  lifetime.  Com¬ 
placent  self-assertiveness  brought  an  instant  fame  and 
reward,  then  as  now.  But  the  enduring  prize  eluded  the 
braggarts;  but  a  little  while  and  the  clamour  of  their  voices 
was  lost  down  the  corridors  of  time  and  Confucius  came 
into  his  own. 

Even  here  we  see  the  working  of  the  depths  of 
human  nature.  Attracted  at  first,  like  children  with  a 
brightly-painted  toy,  people  grow  tired  of  that  which  serves 
them  well  enough  for  an  idle  moment  but  which  will  fall 
to  pieces  when  subjected  to  strain.  So  it  was  with  many 
of  the  ethico-political  systems  which  sought  to  oust  the 
Confucian  teaching  during  his  life  and  in  the  years  imme¬ 
diately  following  his  death.  They  offered  indeed  a  prize 
for  the  moment,  a  temporary  advantage;  but  like  the  gaudy 
toy  won  at  the  fair  the  intrinsic  worthlessness  did  not 
become  apparent  until  closer  examination  brought  to  light 
the  shoddy  workmanship  and  poor  basic  material. 

There  was  also,  in  the  time  of  Confucius,  that  rather 
pathetic  jumble  of  muddled  thinking  which  cloaks  idealist 
aspirations  with  convictions  of  political  expediency.  One 
of  the  followers  of  Confucius  asked  him:  “There  is  a 
Teacher  who  says  we  should  requite  evil  with  good.  What 
does  the  Master  say?”  “No!”  replied  Confucius;  “for 
if  you  do  so,  with  what  will  you  requite  good?  I  say, 
rather,  repay  evil  with  justice  and  good  with  good.”  Not 
idealistic,  perhaps,  but  how  much  in  accord  with  human 
nature;  how  understanding  in  its  appeal  to  the  general 
uninstructed  idea  of  the  fitness  of  things !  Confucius  was 
always  highly  suspicious  of  the  specious  tongue  which  had 
a  ready  promise  of  that  which,  normally,  had  to  be  earned 
the  hard  way  if  it  was  to  be  had  at  all. 

We  hear  much  in  our  day  of  social  justice.  Much  of 
what  is  said  and  written  about  it  now  sounds  very  familiar 
to  the  ear  of  the  Confucian  scholar.  Confucius  paid  no 
lip  service  to  the  ideal,  for  him  it  was  to  be  achieved,  not 
by  legislation  or  confiscation,  but  by  the  ethical  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  nation.  He  knew  all  too  well  that 
human  nature,  unaided  by  ethical  training,  would  seek  its 
own  advantage,  and  thus  the  ensuing  confusion  would 
bring  greater  injustice  than  ever.  But  other  teachers  of 


his  day,  as  of  our  own,  promised  an  overnight  solution, 
trusting  to  “the  good  sense”  of  the  beneficiaries.  Con¬ 
fucius  would  not  be  hurried;  he  knew  that  man’s  progress 
had  been  slow  so  far,  that  it  would  continue  slow  for  many 
centuries  to  come.  Many  of  the  pronouncements  of 
Confucius  on  how  to  achieve  the  ideal  of  the  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  number  are  strangely  up  to  date;  as 
applicable  to  men  of  our  day  and  clime  as  they  were  to  his. 

But  perhaps  the  most  outstanding  parallel  between 
the  times  of  Confucius  and  our  own  day  is  to  be  found 
in  the  careless  (or  wilfully  wrong)  use  of  words  and 
phrases  among  the  people.  Confocius  demanded  “  the 
rectification  of  terms”  so  that  ideas  and  terms  should 
correspond  with  realities  and  all  men  should  know  what 
they  meant  when  discussing  affairs.  Our  situation  to-day 
is  very  similar  to  that  confronting  the  Great  Teacher.  The 
use  of  the  word  “democracy,”  for  example,  has  led 
debaters  into  a  morass  from  which  they  can  hardly 
extricate  themselves;  if  all  men  had  but  one  interpretation 
of  the  word,  many  of  the  arguments  would  not  take  place. 

China,  like  the  Western  world,  had  many  sophists  and 
opportunists  who  pleaded  eloquently  (as  many  do  to-day) 
that,  as  words  were  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  words, 
what  use  we  make  of  them  is  nobody’s  business  but  our 
own.  Confucius  showed  the  error  of  such  sophistry  by 
making  it  clear  that  all  men’s  relations  depended  on  sin¬ 
cerity;  without  accurate  definition  of  terms  no  man  could 
show  forth  his  sincerity,  since  varying  interpretation  of 
what  he  said  would  lead  to  disputes  among  partisans  of 
different  schools  of  thought.  The  preoccupation  of  Con¬ 
fucius  with  this  important  point  is  seen  in  many  of  the 
recorded  talks  with  his  followers,  where  a  pronouncement 
is  followed  by  the  citation  of  a  particular  case  or  historical 
incident  to  make  clear  the  shade  of  meaning  intended 

Humility,  clarity  of  mind  and  purpose,  sincerity — these 
are  the  aims  of  the  Confucian  &hool.  “  Have  no  pre¬ 
conceived  notions,  or,  at  least,  be  prepared  to  cast  them 
aside  if  your  growing  understanding  of  the  workings  of 
human  nature  shows  them  to  be  wrong.”  How  simple  an 
injunction — yet  how  hard  most  men  find  it  to  put  into 
effect!  Dogmatism  and  ideological  conviction  would  melt 
away  before  the  application  of  such  a  creed.  Humility, 
too,  is  the  best  safeguard  against  the  insistence  of  the 
wielder  of  power  that  he  knows,  for  all  men,  what  is  best 
for  them.  How  few  to-day  can  claim  that  clearness  of 
mind  and  singleness  of  purpose  which  characterised  the 
whole  life  of  Confucius! 

Now  Confucianism  faces  what  may  well  seem  to  us  to  be 
its  most  severe  test.  Already  we  have  seen  in  Chinese 
periodicals  of  the  more  serious  type  articles  with  such 
titles  as  “  Confucius  versus  Marx  ”;  “  Can  Confucianism 
Survive?”;  and  “Did  Confucius  Foresee  Lenin?”  We 
remember  the  early  years  of  the  Republic  and  the  conse- 
■quent  neglect  of  Confucian  studies  so  that  all  attention 
might  be  given  to  the  new  works  imported  from  abroad. 
We  remember  also  the  astonishment  with  which  many  of 
these  xenophils  came  to  realise  that  among  all  the  giants 
of  Western  thought  Confucius  did  not  need  to  hide  a 
diminished  head.  It  is  never  safe  to  prophesy  with  China 
and  the  Chinese,  but  it  will  be  strange  indeed  if  a  philo¬ 
sophy  so  rich  in  the  essential  virtue  of  humanity  should, 
with  such  an  intelligent  people,  be  yielded  up  wholly  in 
favour  of  a  sterile  economic  creed. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


AUSTRALIA'S  IMMIGRATION  POUCV 

Sir, — After  reading  “  Australia’s  White  Curtain  ”  by 
K.  D.  Gott  in  your  July  issue,  I  recommend  Mr.  Gott  to 
Study  two  speeches  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  June  9th  by  the  Australian  Minister  for  Immigration, 
Mr.  A.  A.  Calwell.  They  were  made  on  the  introduction 
of  amendments  to  the  Immigration  Act,  1901-48,  and  on 
the  Wartime  Refugees  Removal  Bill.  Mr.  Calwell  sur¬ 
veyed  Australia’s  attitude  towards  non-European  immi¬ 
grants,  and  no  one  who  has  failed  to  study  them  can  claim 
to  be  up-to-date  on  the  question.  There  is  no  room  here 
to  give  even  an  adequate  summary  of  Mr,  Calwell’s 
words,  but  1  make  below  a  few  quotations  to  show  the 
line  or  trend  of  his  policy:  — 

“  The  idea  which  underlies  our  policy  is  the  preservation 
of  the  homogeneous  character  of  our  population,  and  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  frictions  which  inevitably  follow  an  influx  of  people 
having  different  standards  of  living,  traditions,  culture,  and 
national  characteristics.  The  wide  use  of  the  very  misleading 
term  ‘  the  white  Australia  policy,’  by  newspapers  and  others,  has 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  misconception  that  has  arisen 
in  regard  to  the  policy.  The  term  has  no  official  basis,  and 
wherever  possible  1  have  avoided  its  use,  not  only  because  it 
describes  our  immigration  policy  inaccurately,  but  because  it  can 
be  regarded  as  offensive  to  non-Europeans.  It  does  not  appear 
in  any  of  our  leg. station  or  regulations,  or  in  any  law  of  any 

State  Parliament.” 

Dealing  with  the  quota  issue,  Mr.  Calwell  said:  — 

“  As  to  the  claim  that  Asian  peoples  would  be  satisfied 
with  a  token  quota,  let  us  face  facts.  Pressure  of  {population  in 
the  main  Asian  countries  has  been  so  intense  that,  for  years, 
outlets  have  had  to  be  found  for  surplus  people.  Millions  of 
Chinese  now  live  in  other  countries,  and 'a  report  issued  some 

little  time  ago  by  the  United  Nations  states  that  the  Chinese 
Government  desired  that  a  number  of  its  people  should  still 

emigrate.  aKhough  various  countries  had  placed  limitations  on 
their  entry.  Japan  before  World  War  11  established  communities 
in  South  America,  Hawaii  and  the  United  States,  and  Indians 
have  also  gone  abroad  in  their  thousands  principally  ^to  Malaya, 
South  Africa,  Fiji  and  Burma.  Population  pressure  in  these 
countries  continued  undiminished  and  only  recently  the  Minister 
of  Immigraiion  in  Indonesia's  Provisional  Republic  suggested 
Northern  Austral.a  as  one  of  the  areas  to  which  Indonesians 
might  go  to  relieve  the  overcrowding  iri  Java.  In  the  face  of 
these  tacts,  is  it  conceivao.e  that  these  countries  would  rest 
content  with  a  token  quota,  amounting  to  five  or  a  hundred  or 
five  hundred  or  even  one  thousand  persons  from  each  Asian 
country  annually?  The  advocates  of  the  quota  {Policy  presum¬ 
ably  base  their  profKPsals  on  the  system  which  operates  under 
United  States  immigration  laws.  What  they  overlook  is  that 

under  the  d.ided  Stales  law,  quota  restrictions  are  imposed  on 

Europeans  as  well  as  non-Europeans,  and  that  the  immigration 

policy  ot  that  country  is,  in  effect,  a  restrictive  one.  Australia, 
on  the  other  hand,  seeks  European  migrants  to  the  full  capacity 
to  which  she  can  absorb  them.” 

Reiterating  the  inherent  and  long-sighted  justice  of 

Australia’s  policy,  Mr.  Calwell  declared:— 

“There  is  no  evidence  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth 

that  a  great  aggregation  of  people  of  widely  differing  standards 
of  living,  culture  and  ideals  can  live  together  in  one  cornmunity, 
in  peaceable  and  mutual  prosperity.  When  such  an  association  is 
attempted,  it  leads  at  worst  to  hatred,  bloodshed  and  continual 
outbursts  of  ferocious  civil  war.  At  the  very  best,  it  produces 
furtive  fear  and  dislike,  with  one  race  or  other  in  a  hopeless 

subordinate  position,  doing  menial  work,  and  living  mean  and 


ambitionless  lives  on  a  level  somewhat  between  that  of  domestic 
animals  and  that  of  free  human  beings.” 

Australia’s  policy  towards  Asia  is  basically  one  of 
great  friendliness.  Mr.  Calwell  made  this  clear  when  he 
said :  — 

“  Within  this  country,  such  non-European  residents  as  are 
here  legally  are  treated  in  the  same  way  as  other  human  beings. 
There  is  no  segregation,  and  no  discrimination  socially  or  other¬ 
wise.  There  are  no  doors  closed  against  any  {People.  Every 
Australian-born  person  is  an  Australian  citizen,  whatever  hit 
ethnic  origin,  and  every  Australian  citizen  has  equal  rights  with 
every  other  citizen.  During  the  war,  and  since  the  war,  we  have 
shown  in  a  most  practical  way  our  desire  to  be  a  very  good 
neighbour  to  the  races  that  surround  us.  The  way  in  which  we 
can  best  help  these  neighbours  of  ours  is  the  way  in  which  we 
are  helping — by  offering  training  to  their  young  men  and  women, 
by  giving  technological  knowledge  to  their  industrialists,  by  offer¬ 
ing  example  and  guidance  in  social  organisation,  and  by  trading 
with  them  and  helping  them  in  every  way  towards  a  higher 
standard  of  living.  This  land  is  our  land  to  own  and  develop. 
Our  claim  to  hold  this  country  and  to  continue  its  development 
rests  not  on  conquest  nor  on  a  feeling  of  hostility  to  any  other 
people.  It  is  based  on  the  great  work  of  our  fathers  and  our 
grandfathers  and  great-grandfathers — the  men  who  explored  our 
great  continent,  tilled  its  land,  built  its  cities,  and  developed  its 
industries.” 

Mr.  Calwell  has  been  under  sustained  attack  by 
certain  sections  of  the  community  for  his  decision  to  de¬ 
port  certain  Malayans  and  others  who  sought  refuge  in 
Australia  during  the  war.  In  his  speech  on  the  Wartime 
Refugees  Removal  Bill,  Mr.  Calwell  dealt  with  these 
critics.  He  said:  — 

“  Some  thousands  of  {People  who  normally  would  have  been 

refused  admission  were  given  refuge  here  during  wartime,  purely 

on  compassionate  grounds.  Others  who  entered  irregularly  during 

that  period— and  they  were  not  few — were  permitted  to  remain 

for  some  reason.  In  all  these  cases,  permission  to  enter  or 
remain  was  given  on  the  definite  understanding  that  these  people 
would  return  to  their  own  countries  at  the  conclusion  of  hostili¬ 
ties.  It  is  pleasing  to  record  that  a  great  majority  of  them  made 
no  demur  at  returning,  and  accepted  repatriation  without  hesita¬ 
tion.  There  has  remained,  however,  a  minority  of  some  hundreds 

who  have  consistently  ignored  all  warnings  given  to  them.  They 

have,  in  fact,  made  it  plain  that  they  do  not  propose  to  abide 
by  their  obligations  to  the  country  which  gave  them  refuge  in 
time  of  danger,  and  that  it  is  their  intention  to  remain  here 
permanently  if  they  can,  but,  in  any  case,  as  long  as  it  suits  them 
to  do  so.  Among  this  recalcitrant  minority  are  some  whose  only 
thought  during  wartime  period  was  to  further  their  own  selfish 
ends  and  who  apparently  felt  no  compunction  if  they  jeopardised 
the  lives  and  safety  of  Australians  engaged  in  the  battle  areas. 
These  included  men  who  deserted  merchant  ships  in  Australian 
ports  and  refused  to  go  to  sea  again  even  when  the  war  ended. 
The  ships  which  they  deserted  were  urgently  needed  for  the 
carriage  of  equipment  and  supplies  to  Australian  and  Allied 
troops  on  the  battle  fronts.  Others  among  the  refugees  were 
indentured  labourers  from  Pacific  islands  such  as  Nauru  and 
Ocean  Island.  Some  of  these  also  proved  most  difficult  to  deal 

with,  and  their  presence  in  Australia  in  war  years  was  not  very 
helpful  to  this  country.” 

Giving  his  view  on  the  O’Keefe  case.  Mr.  Calwell 
stated :  — 

“  In  their  effort  to  arouse  hostility  to  our  immigration  policy, 
traducers  of  the  Government  have  attempted  to  exploit  a  few 
individual  cases  where  compassionate  grounds  might  have  seemed 

to  justify  the  grant  of  permanent  residence.  The  class  of  case 

usually  selected  is  one  where  a  non-European  has  married  aD 

Australian  woman.  Our  critics  have,  however,  found  it  con¬ 
venient  to  ignore  thousands  of  other  cases  which,  on  com{>a^ 
sionate  grounds,  have  equally  as  strong  an  appeal,  but  which,  if 
judged  on  that  basis,  would  eventuaUy  destroy  the  homogeneous 
character  of  our  population,  which  invariably  arises  in  countries 
with  mixed  populations.  I  can  truthfully  claim  to  have  adminis- 
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tercd  our  immigration  laws  consistently  with  precedent  and  with 
humanity  ” 

Those  who  compare  Australia’s  policy  unfavourably 
with  that  of  the  U.S.A.  were  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Calwell. 

After  giving  instances  of  the  foregoing,  the  Minister 
compared  Australian  with  American  Immigration  policy, 
to  show  that  it  was  more  lenient  than  the  American.  In 
1946  and  1947,  the  United  States  deported  33,038  persons 
or  1  in  4,200  of  population.  During  the  same  period, 
Australia  deported  143  persons,  or  approximately  1  in 
48,000  of  population. 

The  Minister  again  referred  to  press  campaigns  on 
immigration,  and  quoted  the  following  from  an  article  by 
Sir  Frederick  Eggleston  in  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald :  — 

“  The  U.S.S.R.  totally  excludes  all  migration.  Malaya,  Siam, 
the  Philippines  and  Indonesia  all  have  exclusion  policies,  with 
small  quotas  or  none  at  all.  Most  of  these  countries  have  in¬ 
ternals  against  foreigners,  whilst  there  are  practically  none  in 
Australia.  Canada  and  New  Zealand,  I  understand,  have  a  pass¬ 
port  system  of  entry  by  which  complete  control  is  retained  over 
admission.  These  countries  escape  criticism,  while  we,  by  actions 
of  the  Australian  press,  are  made  an  Aunt  Sally  for  attacks  in 
South-East  Asia.” 

Yours  faithfully, 

Noel  Hawken 

(for  C.  C.  Twelftree,  Director). 
Commonwealth  of  Australia 
News  and  Information  Bureau.  London. 


VIET-NAM  —  THE  FRENCH  VIEW 


Sir, — In  his  letter  in  your  last  issue,  Mr.  Vinh  pre¬ 
tends  that  the  “  Slave-making  Bao  Dai-Auriol  agreement  ” 
does  not  grant  Viet-Nam  “  genuine  independence.”  It 
may  be  open  to  controversy  to  consider  as  “  genuine  ” 

something  that  is  not  a  “  total  ”  in  the  sense  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  resulting  from  the  old  concepts  and  definitions 

of  pre-war  International  Law,  but  we  should  like  to  know 
in  what  part  of  the  whole  world  entire  and  unqualified 
independence  exists  nowadays  for  any  State.  It  could  be 
1  questioned  for  the  practical  working  of  the  British  Com- 

I  monwealth.  It  certainly  can  be  for  the  Philippines,  with 

I  the  numerous  military  and  nayal  bases  reserved  by 

America. 

i  On  the  other  hand  we  cannot  really  imagine  what 

further  concessions  could,  not  only  in  justice,  but  as  a 
[  working  proposition,  be  expected  from  France.  Viet-Nam 

j  was  given  from  the  start  (March  6th,  1946)  its  Govern- 

ment,  its  Parliament,  its  Army,  its  finances.  The  only 

reservation  was  that  it  should  be  “  within  the  Indo* 

^  Chinese  Federation  (a  stipulation  since  dropped)  and  the 

French  Union.”  As  to  Cochin  China — which  had  been 
’  separated  from  Annam  for  over  80  years  and  was  a 

i  French  colony,  a  referendum  (a  thoroughly  democratic 

f  solution)  was  foreseen;  but  France  undertook  to  ratify  its 

“  results.  The  French  Parliament,  which  could  not  be  con- 

suited  on  the  repudiation  of  a  part  of  the  nation’s 
f  inheritance,  has  since  solemnly  given  up  the  colony.  So  no 

•  referendum  was  necessary  and,  besides,  the  guerilla  war- 

*  fare,  started  as  far  back  as  October.  1945,  by  the  Viet- 


minese  themselves,  rendered  it  impossible. 

Concerning  the  March  6th,  1946,  accord,  Mr.  Vinh 
seems  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  very  next  day  after  its 
signature,  secret  instructions  (with  Ho  CThi  Minh’s  con¬ 
nivance,  and  of  which  we  possess  the  originals,  officially 
produced  hy  the  French  Government  at  the  sitting  of  the 
National  Assembly  of  March  18th,  1942) — were  sent  to 
all  the  Viet-Minh’s  officials,  stipulating  that: 

“ .  .  .  We  must  regulate  our  conduct  in  such  a  way 
that,  within  two  years  at  the  latest,  all  Frenchmen  must, 
willy-nilly  {except  eventual  diplomats)  have  left  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Viet-Nam  ”  (my  italics). 

Some  detailed  instructions  were  giyeii  to  that  effect 
and  have  been  repeated  since.  The  paper  concluded: 

“  .  .  .  Whatever  accords  may  be  signed  at  Dalat 
(supplementary  discussions  were  foreseen  in  the  accord) 
whatever  accords  may  be  signed  at  Paris  (also  foreseen), 
above  any  official  orders  or  directives,  the  only  valuable 
instructions  are  the  present  ones”  (my  italics). 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  original  March  6th 
document,  signed  by  Ho  Chi  Minh,  spoke  of  the  immediate 
overture  of  “friendly  and  frank  relations.’’  Only  those 
who  can  be  surprised  are  apt  to  forget  that,  for  all  true 
Communists,  especially  for  those  of  Asiatic  upbringing, 
a  “  lie  ’’  is  a  “  bourgeois  prejudice.’’ 

You  declare  personally  that  “  the  only  hope  for  Viet- 
Nam  is  a  settlement  with  Ho  Chi  Minh.”  May  we  be 
allowed  to  differ? 

We  have  known  the  man  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  (1925).  He  hates  us.  He  has  never  concealed 

his  intention  of  kicking  us  out  of  Indo-China  where, 
ignorant  though  you  may  be  of  the  fact,  France  has  done 
some  good  work — to  her  advantage,  of  course,  but  just 
as  much,  if  not  more,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Vietnamese. 
We  sympathise  (some  of  us  have  said  and  done  so  for 

years)  with  their  very  natural  national  aspirations.  We  do 

not  think  they  necessarily  involve  lies  about  our  systematic 
maintenance  of  illiteracy  (the  percentage  of  children  of 
school-going  age  in  the  Indo-Chinese  elementary  schools 
was  about  equal  to  that  in  the  Philippines,  two  or  three 
years  before  the  war;  and  much  above  that  in  British 
India);  nor  the  lies  about  our  “  robbing  ”  them  of  their  rice 
fields  of  which  our  irrigation  works  presented  them  with  a 
supplement  of  4^  million  acres,  of  which  our  planters  did 
not  possess  more  than  8  per  cent. 

We  are  in  no  mood  to  forget  those  French  men, 
women  and  children,  who  were  brutally  tortured  and 

murdered  by  Ho  Chi  Minh’s  gang.  Because  we  have 
abstained  from  harping  on  the  horrible  details  of  those 

murders,  it  does  not  mean  we  are  not  perfectly  informed 
of  their  dates,  places  and  circumstances  and  may  be 
forced  some  day  to  publish  them.  Let  us  hope  it  wiU 
cause  some  remorse  to  a  few  of  Ho  Chi  Minh’s  sym¬ 
pathisers. 

We  are  far  from  having  been  the  only  sufferers.  The 
Vietnamese — as  distinguished  from  the  Vietminhese — are 
not  enthusiastic  about  Communism,  and  are  perhaps 
better  informed  than  you  seem  to  be  about  Ho  Chi  Minh’s 
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“  fully-fledged  State  administration.”  and  whose  families  Trusting  that  you  will  insert  the  present  letter  as  a 

^ — tens  of  thousands  of  them  have  been  suppressed,  often  legitimate  reply  to  misrepresentations  of  my  country, 
in  revolting  circumstances — have  no  desire  to  see  him  Yours,  etc., 

triumph.  And  as  a  good  number  of  those  other  victims  bRENIER 

were  persecuted  or  murdered  because  they  stood  by  us, 

we  should  feel  dishonoured  if  we  let  them  drop.  Paris.  Correspondant  de  I’Institut  de  France, 


RADIO  VOICES  OF  THE  EAST 


by  Charles  A.  Rigby 


1NIX)NESIAN  broadcasting  dates  back  to  1927  when 
stations  ANH  and  ANE,  both  in  located  Java — ^the 
“Home  of  Short-waves” — began  operating  on  15  metres. 
Several  years  later  PLE  at  Bandoeng  began  regular  broad¬ 
casting  on  15.78  metres.  Its  interesting  transmissions  were 
heard  quite  well  in  Britain.  Later,  in  1934,  more  stations 
were  erected  in  Java,  and  the  Netherlands  Indies  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  Ltd.,  known  as  N.I.R.O.M.  of  Batavia, 
Java,  took  these  over.  Until  then  only  a  few  local  stations 
had  been  in  operation  in  the  bigger  cities,  the  cost  being 
defrayed  by  the  local  radio  societies,  many  of  which  still 
exist. 

The  Netherlands  Indies  Broadcasting  Company 
started  originally  with  four  stations  at  Batavia.  Soerabaya, 
Scniarang,  and  Bandoeng,  but  in  less  than  eighteen  months 
twenty-two  stations  were  in  operation.  These  stations  were 
frequently  used  for  relaying  certain  programmes  from  Hol¬ 
land.  Besides  these  special  programmes,  typical  Javanese 
music,  gramophone  recordings,  and  events  such  as  the 
speeches  of  Lord  and  Lady  Baden-Powell  on  their  arrival 
in  Java  on  December  31st,  1934,  and  the  welcome  given 
by  the  local  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides,  were  radiated. 

Many  changes  have  occurred  within  the  last  few  years 
and  while  some  transmitters  have  been  dismantled  at  cer¬ 
tain  places,  new  ones  have  been  built  elsewhere.  Several 
stations  have  also  been  erected  in  Sumatra,  Celebes,  and 
also  in  Borneo.  Many  of  these  are  now  under  the 
control  of  the  Indonesian  Radio  Company  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Batavia,  Java  and  at  Macassar  in  Celebes. 

The  key-station  of  Java  is  at  Tandjong  Priok  near 
Batavia  with  imposing  transmitting  masts  holding  a  simple 
type  of  horizonal  aerial.  Power  used  is  from  2^-3  Kilo¬ 
watts.  This  transmitter  has  been  heard  on  all  the  following 
wavelengths:  15.52m.,  16.12m.,  17.02m.,  19.81m..  25.49m., 
25.85  m.,  29.24  m.,  29.82  m.,  30.99  m.,  31.86  m.,  33.65  m., 
37.52  m.,  41.27  m.,  42.45  m.,  44.45  m.,  48.63  m.  and 
134.2  m.  (Call-letters  PLE-PLF,  etc.,  and  YDA,  YDB, 
etc.)  At  the  present  time  YDC  on  19.81  m.  or  15.15  m/cs. 
and  YDB  on  41.26  m.  or  7.27  m/cs.  transmit  a  special 
English  programme  daily  from  10.00-11.00  B.S.T.  A 
Chinese  half-hour  may  also  be  heard  at  09.30.  Chief 
schedule  is  as  follows:  In  English  to  Europe,  America 
and  the  S.W.  Pacific  at  10.00-11.00  daily  over  YDC  on 


19.81  m.  or  15.15  m/cs.,  PLB9  on  27.27  m.  or  11.00  m/cs. 
and  YDB3  on  41.27  m.  or  7.27  m/cs.;  in  Dutch  to 
Holland  from  14.00-15.00  over  PLF2  on  15.51  m.  or 
19.345  m/cs.;  and  in  French  to  Europe  from  16.00-16.30 
over  PLD6  on  17.02  m.  or  17.63  m/cs.  and  PLF2  on 
15.51  m.  or  19.345  m/cs. 

Another  important  station  with  call-letters  YHN-YBJ 
and  operating  on  25.31  m.,  27.65  m.  and  30.41  m.  is  at 
Jogjakarta,  capital  of  the  Indonesian  Republic.  It  is 
heard  between  08.00  and  23.00.  Other  stations  in  Java 
are:  Soerakarta,  YHP,  etc.,  on  22.06  m.,  27.03  m.  and 
40.44  m.;  Soerabaya  PMS4,  etc.,  on  22.06  m.,  31.68  m., 
35.73  m.,  68  m.  and  92.59  m.;  Semarang  YDH2,  etc.,  on 
27.27  m.  and  119  m.  (from  11.00-14.00);  and  Musantara 
on  51.7,  but  these  are  only  small  stations  used  chiefly 
for  relaying  purposes. 

There  are  three  important  transmitters  in  Sumatra.  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  island  “  Radio  Sumatra  ”  at 
Medan,  with  call-letters  YDP2,  is  on  41.67  m.  or  7.2 
m/cs.  with  operating  schedule  extending  from  08.30-14.30 
and  from  22.30  till  midnight.  On  Wednesdays  there  is 
an  English  hour  from  14.00-14.30.  Merderku  on  44.5 
m.  or  6.74  m/cs  transmits  from  08.30-14.30.  Boekit 
Tinggi,  with  a  power  of  1  kw.,  uses  the  channels  28.39  m. 
and  3T59  m. 

In  the  islands  of  Celebes,  “  Radio  Indonesia  ”  at 
Macassar,  YDQ,  transmits  on  31.41  m.  or  9.55  m/cs.  and 
over  YDQ2  on  59.64  m.  or  5.03  m/cs.  Its  operating 
schedule  is  as  follows:  during  the  week  02.00-04.00  In¬ 
donesian,  04.00-05.30  Dutch,  08.00-14.00  and  from  21.00- 
22.00  Indonesian  programme.  On  Sundays:  from  22.00- 
23.00  Dutch,  23.00-04.15  Dutch,  and  from  04.15-05.30 
Indonesian  programme.  A  new  station  YDQ3  on  27.06 
m.  or  11.081  m/cs.  is  on  the  air  daily  and  is  asking  for 
reports.  “  Radio  Menado  ”  in  Northern  Celebes  trans¬ 
mits  on  34.05  m.  between  07.30  and  10.00. 

Much  may  be  learned  about  unexplored  Borneo  by 
listening  to  Labuan  on  the  Island  of  Labuan  (North  of 
British  N.  Borneo)  on  100.2  m.  operating  generally 
between  11.00  and  13.00.  Another  Bornese  station  is 
“  Radio  Pontianak  ”  in  Dutch  Borneo,  operating  on  37.08 
m.  or  8.09  m/cs.  from  09.45-11.30. 


LONDON 

NOTEBOOK 

Indian  Socialist 

During  his  visit  to  London  last 
month,  Mr.  Sarat  Chandra  Bose, 
leader  of  the  Socialist  Republican 
Party  of  India,  explained  his  political 
programme  which  won  him  his  re¬ 
cent  election  in  West  Bengal.  Mr. 
Bose  stands  for  India’s  becoming  a 
Socialist  Republic  with  no  connection 
with  the  British  Commonwealth, 
which  would  make  it  possible  for  her 
to  remain  neutral  in  any  world  con¬ 
flict.  He  alleged  that  there  was 
corruption  in  the  administration  and 
public  life  in  India,  and  said  that  the 
people  of  Calcutta  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  prevalent  nepotism  and 
favouritism,  with  the  black  market 
and  the  high  cost  of  living.  Mr.  Bose 
would  like  to  see  India  as  the  leader 
of  an  Asian  bloc  which  would  in¬ 
clude  China.  His  home  programme 
includes  industrialisation  on  modern 
lines,  nationalisation  of  land  and  of 
the  most  important  industries,  scienti¬ 
fic  development  of  agriculture,  com¬ 
pulsory  universal  education  and 
compulsory  military  training.  Mr. 
Bose,  who  controls  the  Calcutta  daily. 
The  Nation,  is  now  trying  to  rally  all 
leftist  parties  of  India  to  form  a  com¬ 
mon  opposition  to  the  present  Con¬ 
gress  regime. 

Colonial  Month. 

Throughout  Colonial  Month,  long 
queues  in  front  of  the  official  Colonial 
Exhibition  proved  its  popularity  and 
success  which  has  undoubtedly  greatly 
contributed  to  make  the  people  of 
Britain  more  “  colony-conscious.” 
Well  designed,  the  exhibition  gave  an 
effective  picture  of  the  relationship 
between  Britain  and  the  colonies. 
Illuminated  maps  explained  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  products  of  each  colony, 
and  various  sections  illustrated  the 
wide  range  of  political,  economic  and 
social  life  in  the  colonies.  A  section 
dealt  with  the  handicaps  offered  by 
climate,  insect  pests,  disease  and  ad¬ 
verse  soil  conditions,  while  another 


showed  some  of  the  steps  taken  to 
provide  medical  training,  hospitals 
and  welfare  centres  to  some  of  the 
territories.  In  Sarawak  the  travelling 
dispensaries  are  on  boats  plying  up 
and  down  the  rivers  to  reach  the  vil¬ 
lages  in  the  jungle.  Leper  treatment 
has  had  most  encouraging  results  in 
Malaya  and  Fiji  {see  “  From  All 
Quarters  ”).  A  modem  exhibition 
device  was  used  to  indicate  the  educa¬ 
tional  work  done:  an  “automatic” 
classroom  with  a  microphone  attached 
to  the  teacher’s  desk  informed  visi¬ 
tors  about  educational  progress  in  the 
various  territories.  Also  on  view  were 
aerial  photographs  used  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  topographical  surveys, 
I'he  R.A.F.  has  taken  photographs  of 
some  378,000  square  miles  in  Africa 
and  the  Far  East.  The  exhibition 
gave  an  idea  of  the  nature  and 
quantity  of  colonial  products,  and 
also  showed  Britain’s  policy  to  deve¬ 
lop  the  colonies  towards  self-govern¬ 
ment  on  a  sound  economic  and  social 
basis. 

A  small  collection  of  carvings, 
sculptures  and  decorative  work  was 
arranged  by  the  British  Museum  as 
a  “Colonial  Month  ”  feature.  It  in¬ 
cluded  fine  examples  of  characteris¬ 
tic  silver  work  from  Malaya  and 
utensils  decorated  with  inlaid  mother- 
of-pearl  from  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  Solomon  Islands,  Fiji,  Tonga 
and  Malaya  were  also  included  in  the 
Exhibition  of  Traditional  Art  of  the 
Colonies  at  the  Royal  Anthropo¬ 
logical  Institute.  The  examples 
chosen  ranged  from  silver  and  gold 
inlaid  Malayan  kris  to  canoe  prows 
and  other  wooden  articles  decorated 
with  shell  work. 

Another  Colonial  Month  func¬ 
tion  was  a  lecture  on  Malaya  given 
at  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  by  Sir 
Eric  Macfadyen.  He  described  the 
economic  and  historical  development 
of  Malaya,  with  particular  regard  to 
the  work  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  and 
attributed  Malaya’s  almost  pheno¬ 
menal  rise  to  prosperity  in  the  last 
90  years  to  British  administrative 
ability  plus  Chinese  enterprise  and 
industry. 

Royal  India  and  PakMan  Society. 

The  Summer  School  arranged  by  the 
Royal  India  and  Pakistan  Society 
brought  international  scholars  and 
artists  of  distinction  to  Oxford  in  a 
heat  wave  which  made  oriental 
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studies  a  vivid  reality.  The  Society 
and  its  friends  were  the  guests  of  Sir 
Richard  Livingstone.  President  of 
Corpus  Christi.  A  visit  to  the  newly- 
arranged  India  Institute  under  the 
guidance  of  Prof.  William  Cohn, 
gave  visitors  the  opportunity  of  see¬ 
ing  the  fine  collection  of  Rajasthani 
miniatures  lent  by  the  Maharaja  of 
Bikaner.  This  was  followed  by  a  dis¬ 
cussion,  led  by  Sir  John  Sargent,  on 
the  practical  means  of  keeping  the 
links  alive  between  India,  Pakistan 
and  Britain.  Lord  Scarbrough. 
Chairman  of  the  newly-formed  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Cultural  Relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  India  and  Pakistan, 
has  been  asked  to  put  forward  con¬ 
crete  proposals  for  setting  up  a  British 
School  in  India  to  be  the  focal  point 
for  English  studies  in  S.E.  Asia.  A 
talk  on  India  classical  music  by  Dr. 
Bake  was  illustrated  exquisitely  with 
sitar  and  tabla  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Mukerji.  Other  activities  of  the 
Summer  School  were  a  visit  to  the 
Bodleian  Library  to  see  a  special  ex¬ 
hibition  of  Mughal  paintings,  a  talk 
on  modem  Indian  painting  by  Mr. 
Ramchandra  Rao,  of  Madras,  a  re¬ 
cital  of  primitive  poetry  and  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  films  of  tribal  life  by  Dr. 
Verrier  Elwin,  and  a  show  of  Indian 
cultural  films.  In  addition,  a  scheme 
for  student  travel  to  Pakistan  and 
India  was  discussed  which,  although 
the  idea  appeared  to  be  acceptable  in 
theory,  was  thought  by  many  to  in¬ 
volve  too  much  expense  to  prove  a 
practical  proposition.  The  Summer 
School  has  b^n  so  successful  that  it 
is  expected  to  become  a  permanent 
feature  of  the  Society’s  activities. 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 


EASTERN  WORLD 
has  moved  to  new  offices  at 


45  DORSET  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 


Talcphone— WELbecIc  743V 
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FROM  ALL  QUARTERS 


Indonesian  S.O^. 

An  urgent  call  for  medical  help  has  been  issued  by 
the  Indonesian  Republic.  The  lack  of  medicines  en¬ 
dangers  tens  of  thousands  of  lives  and  threatens  the  out¬ 
break  of  typhoid  and  other  epidemics.  The  Indonesian 
Red  Cross  are  doing  whatever  they  can,  but  are  hampered 
by  lack  of  foreign  currency  and  by  the  existing  importing 
restrictions.  Although  the  recent  van  Royen-Rum  agree¬ 
ment  binds  the  Dutch  to  give  all  assistance  in  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  Republic’s  administrative  machinery, 
the  blockade  is  still  in  force  and  it  is  hoped  that  no 
obstacles  will  be  put  in  the  way  of  medical  supplies 
reaching  the  Republic  and  that  the  appeal  for  bandages, 
vitamins,  penicillin,  surgical  cotton  and  instruments  will 
meet  with  a  full  response  all  over  the  world. 

Philippines  Treaties  of  Friendship. 

Pakistan  and  the  Philippines  will  shortly  sign  a  treaty 
of  friendship,  according  to  the  leader  of  the  Philippine 
delegation  who  is  at  present  in  Karachi  to  negotiate  an 
air  agreement  with  the  Pakistan  Government.  The  treaty 
would  further  the  Philippines’  policy  of  close  association 
and  friendship  with  her  Asian  neighbours.  It  is  also 
possible  that  the  Philippines  may  sign  similar  treaties  with 
India,  Thailand,  Egypt,  Israel  and  Greece. 

Japanese  Technicians  For  India. 

In  order  to  speed  up  the  rehabilitation  of  displaced 
persons  from  Pakistan,  the  Government  of  India  have 
arranged  for  an  early  supply  of  machinery  and  technicians 
from  Japan  to  help  in  the  development  of  cottage  indus¬ 
tries.  Machinery  worth  Rs.  70,000  is  to  be  purchased 
for  the  manufacture  of  fancy  articles  from  bamboo, 
camera  bodies  and  flashlight  bulbs. 

Malaya  Needs  Text-Books. 

According  to  a  recent  report  from  Kuala  Lumpur, 
Malay  schoolchildren  are  short  of  text-books,  the  higher- 
grade  pupils  being  particularly  affected,  since  they  have 
only  about  one-third  of  the  books  they  require.  The  war¬ 
time  destruction  of  printing  presses  and  school-books  in 
the  Federation  have  contributed  to  the  present  situation, 
but  the  Federation’s  Education  Department  hopes  that 
there  will  be  sufficient  supplies  of  books  for  all  Malay 
schools  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

New  Treatment  for  Leprosy. 

Further  successes  in  the  fight  against  leprosy,  which 
is  going  on  in  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  where  the 


disease  occurs,  are  reported  from  Malaya’s  model  leper 
settlement  at  Sungei  Buloh..  During  the  last  six  months 
many  patients  have  been  treated  at  the  settlement  with 
the  new  British  sulphone  drugs  and  in  most  cases  a  not¬ 
able  improvement  has  been  observed,  although  the  type 
of  leprosy  on  which  the  doctors  of  Sungei  Buloh  arc 
working  is  the  most  severe  and  common  in  Malaya.  The 
settlement  is  a  completely  self-contained  community  with 
its  own  police  force,  shops,  schools,  churches  and 
mosques.  The  Medical  Superintendent  is  Dr.  B.  D. 
Molesworth,  who  volunteered  for  leprosy  work  in  1947. 
He  worked  for  some  time  in  India  with  Dr.  R.  G. 
Cochrane,  who  was  the  first  to  develop  the  use  of  sulphone 
by  injection. 

UJS.  Report  on  Pacific  Islands. 

An  outline  of  the  achievements  and  difficulties  of  the 
United  States  administration  of  the  former  Jajwnese-held 
Pacific  islands  was  given  to  the  U.N.  Trusteeship  Council 
by  the  American  delegate  on  July  8th.  He  explained  that 
the  United  States  had  to  start  from  the  beginning  in 
building  up  educational  and  public  health  systems  and  to 
improve  agricultural  methods.  The  widely  scattered  island 
groups  necessitate  the  use  of  ships,  aircraft  and  even  barges 
for  administrative  purposes,  transport  and  communication 
being  two  of  the  chief  problems  in  the  area. 

Floods  in  China. 

It  is  estimated  that  two  million  people  are  homeless 
as  a  result  of  the  recent  flooding  of  the  Yangtze  and 
Yellow  Rivers.  Whole  villages  have  been  swept  away 
and  thousands  of  acres  of  paddy  fields  are  ruined,  facing 
the  Communist  administration  with  the  prospect  of  a 
serious  rice  famine.  The  floods  were  partly  due  to  heavy 
rainfall  and  by  the  damage  caused  to  dykes  during  the 
recent  fighting.  The  dykes  have  always  been  a  problem 
to  the  local  administration  since  their  upkeep  is  expensive 
and  until  this  year  U.N.R.R.A.  provided  financial  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  for  this  purpose.  The  Communists  are 
now  using  troops  to  try  and  repair  the  damage,  but  their 
task  is  a  difficult  one  and  is  further  complicated  by  the 
problem  of  settling  the  homeless  and  preventing  the  out¬ 
break  of  infectious  diseases. 

Thai  Educational  Needs. 

A  recent  report  'by  the  World  Students’  Relief 
organisation  sums  up  the  immediate  needs  of  Thailand’s 


Continued  from  page  3 

settlement  by  the  inclusion  in  the  equal  rights  with  the  Kingdom  of  the  the  long  and  gallant  struggle  for  Indo- 
Indonesian  block  of  personalities  and  Netherlands.  The  Hague  conference  nesia’s  freedom  and  independence  will 

trends  which  are  in  a  better  position  is  expected  to  last  for  about  two  finally  bear  fruit.  It  would  be  un¬ 

to  compromise  on  lesser  issues  with  months,  and  the  participants  have  fair  not  to  acknowledge  the  tolerant 
the  Dutch.  The  Indonesian  move  has  undertaken  to  ratify  the  agreements  and  skilful  attitude  of  the  .Neth^ 
certainly  fortified  the  prestige  and  resulting  from  it  witto  six  weeks  after  lands  which  they  have  displayed 
the  position  of  the  Republic,  and  its  termination.  Sovereignty,  there-  during  the  last  phases  of  the  Indo- 

strengthens  the  partnership  of  the  foie,  should  be  transferred  to  the  nesian  case,  and  there  is  hope  that 

Republic  of  Indonesia  Serikat  within  Republic  of  Indonesia  Serikat  before  their  future  partnership  with  the 
the  future  Union  in  which  it  will  have  the  end  of  1949,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Indies  wiU  be  a  happy  one. 


university  students.  It  [mints  out  that  Thai  *  educational 
institutions  suffered  hea^y  during  the  war  and  are  still 
unable  to  make  up  their  losses  owing  to  the  unfavourable 
exchange  rate.  Since  all  the  higher  education  institutions 
are  located  in  Bangkok,  a  co-operative  shop  where 
students  could  buy  books  and  instruments,  paper  and 
materials  cheaply,  is  urgently  needed  there.  Meanwhile, 
the  educational  mission  which  Unesco  sent  to  Thailand 
at  the  request  of  the  Thai  government  has  completed  its 
work.  Its  purpose  was  to  study  the  education  campaign 
started  by  the  Thai  authorities  and  to  advise  them  on 
educational  problems. 

Fighting  in  Korea. 

The  United  Nations  Korean  Commission  reported 
that  “heavy  fighting”  is  taking  place  between  troops  of 
North  and  South  Korea,  both  sides  using  artillery  and 
machine  guns.  The  conflict  was  most  serious  on  the 
Ongjim  peninsula,  and  according  to  some  reports  had  all 
the  characteristics  of  civil  war. 

New  Colonial  Office  Report. 

British  Dependencies  in  the  Far  East  1945-1949,  is 
the  subject  of  a  report  issued  by  the  Colonial  Office  as  the 
first  of  a  series  of  annual  surveys  dealing  with  the  main 
regional  groups  of  Colonial  territories.  The  Far  Eastern 
dependencies  were  chosen  chiefly  because  of  the  complex 
problems  that  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  Japanese 
occupation.  The  report  deals  with  the  aftermath  of  war 
and  the  work  of  reconstruction  and  progress  in  economic. 
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social  and  constitutional  fields.  It  also  contains  statis¬ 
tical  tables  showing  the  main  economic  trends  in  each 
country,  together  with  the  figures  of  total  revenue  and 
expenditure. 

Burma  Honours  English  Buddhist. 

An  unusual  ceremony  took  place  recently  in 
Rangwn,  when  the  Anagarika  P.  Sugatananda  (M: 
Francis  Story)  who  has  been  lecturing  and  broadcasting 
in  Burma,  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Mathematical  Society 
of  Burma  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  making  known 
the  scientific  basis  of  Buddhism.  He  was  also  awarded 
the  Society’s  Silver  Medal  as  a  tribute  to  his  vast  know¬ 
ledge  of  Buddhism.  The  Mathematical  Society  was 
established  twenty  years  ago  and  has  done  much  to  pro¬ 
pagate  the  scientific  study  of  Buddhism.  Mr.  Story  is 
a  contributor  to  this  journal. 

From  Bombs  to  Bonhomie. 

The  Government  of  India  have  lifted  the  ban  on  the 
Right-Wing  erstwhile  terrorist  organisation  known  as  the 
R.S.S.S.  (Rashtriya  Swayam  Sevak  Sangh).  TTiis  follows 
the  assurances  given  to  the  Government  by  the  R.S.S.S. 
chief,  Mr.  S.  Golwalkar,  that  in  future  the  organisation 
will  eschew  .violence  and  secrecy  and  henceforth  respect 
the  Indian  Union  Constitution  and  National  Flag.  It  will 
function  only  as  a  “  democratic  cultural  organisation  ”  and 
as  such  is  not  objected  to  by  the  Government,  who  have 
decided  to  release  all  R.S.S.S.  men  at  present  undergoing 
detention. 


“  Now  I  do  without 


Head  Office  meetings !  ” 


Seeing  my  overseas  representatives  at  regular 
intervals  is  a  ‘  must  ’  in  my  business.  One 
way  is  annual  meetings  in  the  Head  Office. 
But  my  way  is  different  —  thanks  to  fine, 
fast  Speedbird  service.  I  go  out  into  the 
field  and  visit  my  people. 

Wherever  your  branch  offices  may  be  located,  you  can  probably 
do  the  same  because  150,000  miles  of  B.O.A.C.  air  routes  link 
five  continents  and  forty-two  countries.  Simply  tell  your  men 


when  to  expect  you,  book  a  seat  through  your  local  B.O.A.C. 
Appointed  Agent  —  and  off  you  go  !  You  save  time  and  money, 
and  meet  everyone  you  should. 

Remember  too,  wherever  you  fly  by  Speedbird,  you  can  expect 
the  same  high  standard  of  efficiency,  courtesy  and  passenger 
comfort.  It’s  all  part  of  B.O.A.C.’s  30-year-old  tradition  of 
Speedbird  service  and  experience. 


B.O.A.C  TAKES  GOOD  CARE  OF  YOU 


FlY^BOAC 


nRITISH  OVERSEAS  AIRWAYS  CORPORATION  IN  ASSOCIATION  WITH  QANTAS  EMPIRE 
AIRWAYS  LIMITED,  SOUTH  AFRICAN  AIRWAYS  AND  TASMAN  EMPIRE  AIRWAYS  LIMITED 
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BOOKS  ON  THE 


The  Living  Thoughts  of  Gotama  the  Buddha  by  Ananda  K. 

Coottuiraswamy  and  /.  B.  Homer  {Cassell  and  Co.,  6s.). 

This  book  Is  the  result  of  the  collaboration  between 
two  well-known  scholars,  one  a  prominent  Hindu  writer 
and  critic  of  Eastern  art  and  life,  and  the  other  the 
successor  to  the  late  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids,  who  was  for 
some  years  President  of  the  Pali  Text  Society.  This 
should  be  a  most  promising  background  for  such  an 
important  historical  study  but  the  result  is  disappointing, 
however,  because  even  if  not  written  by  professed 
Buddhists  it  should  at  any  rate  have  as  its  authors  those 
who  understand  clearly  and  sympathise  with  Buddhist 
views  and  teaching.  Students  are  aware  that  the  great 
reform  movement  in  India  in  or  between  the  5th  and 
6th  centuries  B.C.  involved  a  final  break-away  from 
Ecclesiastical  Hindu  religious  tradition  which  for  many 
centuries  before  the  birth  of  the  Buddha  had  been  building 
up  a  society  based  on  the  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  caste 
as  a  divine  institution  which,  as  we  know,  fostered  a 
condition  of  perpetual  servitude  of  “low  caste’’  to  the 
haughty  Brahmin.  On  this  point,  as  well  as  others  to 
be  seen  later,  Ananda  K.  Coomaraswamy  tries  to  infer 
that  Gotama  was  subservient  to  Hindu  tradition;  he 
merely  put  “  now  wine  into  the  old  bottles.’’  But  those 
who  have  read  the  Pali  Sutta  Nipata,  and  the  passages 
in  the  Majjhima  Nikaya  know  that  on  the  contrary,  the 
Buddha  treated  with  great  irony  the  belief  that  the 
Brahmins  alone  are  the  pure  caste,  (cf.  Dialogue  with 
the  Brahmin  Assalayana.) 

Coomaraswamy  writes  of  the  erroneous  oinnion 
that  the  Buddha  “attacked  the  caste  system”;  and  yet 
he  admits  on  the  same  page  that  he  “distinguished  the 
Brahmin  by  mere  birth  from  the  true  Brahmin  by  gnosis  ” 
(right  action,  speech  and  knowledge).  The  historical  fact 
is  that  Buddhism  instituted  a  spiritual  and  social 
democracy  which  was  distasteful  to  the  priestly  caste 
which  had  held  the  common  people  in  bondage  for  so 
long,  and  also,  that  when  about  the  3rd  century  of  the 
Christian  era  caste  again  became  dominant.  Buddhism 
faded  out  of  India. 

Again  Coomaraswamy  actually  suggests  that  it  is  more 
conducive  to  the  understanding  of  the  “content”  of 
Buddhism  to  search  out  alleg^  parallels  in  Christian 
mythical  teaching  than  to  rely  on  citations  from  the 
Buddhist  Canon!  Now,  while  it  is  true  that  one  gi^t 
Faith  may  often  throw  light  on  another  (the  ethical 
parallels  between  Gotama  and  Jesus  have  often  been 
pointed  out).  Buddhism  and  Chrisitianity  are  based  on 
entirely  different  psychologies.  The  real  glories  of 
Buddhism,  which  the  book  under  review  ignores,  are:  no 
“caste,”  no  “separate  self”  (no  metaphysical  entity — as 
in  the  Hindu  Philosophy),  no  Creator  God — this  belief 
is  treated  with  irony  in  the  Digha  Nikaya:  no  authority 
of  book  or  priest  and  no  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  rites  and 
ceremonies. 

R.  J.  JACKSON. 


FAR  EAST 


A  vehicle  for  fresh  and  challenging  thought, 
but  no  baruiwaggon  for  cranks.  Certainly  a 
journal  for  progressive  Internationalists 
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Manchuria  Since  1931  by  F.  C.  Jones  {Royal  Institute  of  Inter- 

national  Affairs,  l&r.). 

Mr.  Jones  has  here  undertaken  the  formidable  task 
of  minutely  describing  the  Japanese  occupation  of  the  three 
North-Eastern  Chinese  provinces  of  Liaoning.  Kirin  and 
Heilungkiang,  which  together  cover  an  area  as  great  as 
France  and  Germany  combined.  The  Japanese  militarists 
used  these  provinces  to  demonstrate  a  new  technique  in 
imperialism  and  political  penetration.  Their  attention  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  spheres  of  public  and  private  life:  political 
and  administrative  organisation,  treatment  of  national 
minorities,  conununications  and  transport,  currency  and 
finance,  industrial  and  agrarian  policy  as  well  as  foreign 
trade,  urban  development  and  social  welfare. 

The  Japanese  were  from  the  beginning  very  keen  on 
preserving  the  Manchurian  local  autonomy,  as  the  Chinese 
had  a  strong  feeling  of  local  particularism  and  were 
attached  to  certain  Iti^ers.  Once  the  Japanese  had  won 
over,  by  cajolery  or  coercion,  a  leading  military  or  political 
figure,  the  support  of  his  adherents  over  the  whole  area 
of  his  influence  followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  When 
the  Japanese  had  persuaded  the  politicians  and  militarists 
who  remained  in  Manchuria  to  support  the  new  rdgime 
they  installed  Japanese  in  key  positions  as  advisers  to  con¬ 
trol  the  actions  and  policy  of  their  nominal  Chinese 
superiors,  while  any  recalcitrants  were  promptly  deprived 
of  office  and  property,  even  if  no  worse  befell  them.  This 
was  the  scheme  they  had  followed  during  all  the  years 
of  their  rule  and  the  story  of  P’u-Yi,  formerly  the  last 
Manchu  Emperor,  who  b^me  the  puppet  Emperor  of 
Manchukuo  shows  to  what  lengths  the  Japanese  went  in 
this  respect.  In  fact  Manchukuo  was  a  mere  Japanese 
puppet  state  and  the  power  of  the  Kwantung  Army  was 
limited  only  by  covert  opposition  to  its  policies  on  the  part 
of  Mantetsu  (the  South  Manchuriat  Railway)  and  other 
Japanese  interests  as  well  as  of  certain  groups  within  the 
Japanese  ruling  oligarchy.  Many  of  the  Japanese  officials 
were  as  corrupt  and  predatory  as  the  worst  type  of  Chinese 
official,  others  were  more  honest  and  idealistic  but  com- 
jfietely  inexperienced  and  without  any  administrative 
ability. 

The  Japanese  conquest  of  Manchuria  had  disastrous 
effects  on  education.  Most  of  the  schools  were  closed  and 
many  teachers  and  students  in  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning  fled.  The  Japanese  intentionally  iwmoted  the 
so-called  “vocational  training,”  i.e.,  instruction  in  com¬ 
mercial  and  scientifle  subjects  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
humanities.  Whilst  in  1929  there  were  nine  universities 
and  colleges  in  Manchuria  with  3,617  pupils,  in  1938  only 
one  university  remained.  The  Japanese  regarded  with 
suspicion  the  teaching  of  the  humanities  as  liable  to  have 
undesirable  political  consequences. 

Manchukuo  is  now  Chinese  again  and  it  is  impossible 
to  predict  what  will  emerge  from  the  present  chaotic  con¬ 
ditions  there.  The  ultimate  decision  will  turn  very  largely 
on  the  politics  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Jones  is  of  the  opinion  that  as  the  Chinese  Nation¬ 
alists  have  been  something  of  a  disappointment  to  the 
Americans  so  would  the  Russians  bum  their  fingers  in 
China.  The  best  guarantee  of  peace  would  be  the 
emergence  of  a  China  strong  enough  to  be  independent 
of  either  and  to  act  as  a  stabilising  force  in  the  Far  East. 
The  fate  of  Manchuria  cannot  be  separated  from  that  of 
China  as  a  whole. 

China  Her  Life  And  Her  People  by  Mildred  Cable  and 
Francesca  French  (University  of  London  Press,  6s.  6d.). 

Although  the  authors  state  that  their  aim  is  to  help 
people  to  understand  China  better,  the  unfortunate  reader 
is  confused  by  a  morass  of  “  quaint  customs  ”  and  pictur¬ 
esque  tit-bits — he  flounders  from  Confucius  to  chopsticks, 
from  pigtails  to  paddy-fields  and  is  left  gasping. 

The  Veiled  Fountain  by  Harry  Hervey  (W.  H.  Allen.  lOs.  6d.). 

Yet  another  novel  with  the  “  Mysterious  East”  as  its 
background — this  time  India  is  the  scene  of  action  but  a 
generous  sprinkling  of  Indian  phrases  and  daubs  of  local 
colour  do  not  ccmpensate  for  the  paucity  of  the  plot  or 
the  synthetic  importance  of  the  characters. 

M.  KERSLAKE. 

The  Lono  Way  Home  by  Tang  Sheng  (Hutchinson  165.). 

A  war-time  travel-log  on  China  by  a  young  Chinese  girl 
student  about  her  country.  She  describes  her  journey  by 
donkey,  raft,  junk,  lorry  and  on  foot  through  eight  pro¬ 
vinces,  over  mountains  and  down  broad  waterways  from 
Japanese-occupied  Shanghai  to  Free  China  and  onwards 
to  Chungking. 

RUTH  MATTHEWS. 

A  Short  History  of  Chinese  Philosophy  by  Fung  Yu-lan,  edited 
by  Derk  Bodde  (Macmillan,  25s.). 

The  modern  student  cannot  complain,  as  his  predeces¬ 
sors  could  and  did.  that  there  is  a  lack  of  material  in  his 
own  language  for  the  study  of  Chinese  thought.  Half  a 
century  ago  all  that  was  available  was  a  version  of  the 
Confucian  Canon,  a  few  scattered  papers  in  learned 
journals  vaguely  hinting  at  the  purport  of  writers  who  were 
names  and  nothing  more  and  partial  versions  of  one  or  two 
“  heterodox  ”  thinkers.  Nowadays  almost  every  outstand¬ 
ing  thinker  in  Chinese  history  is  known  either  by  complete 
translations  or  from  comprehensive  studies  by  competent 
scholars. 

Dr.  Fung  has  recently  completed  a  year  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  as  Visiting  Professor.  As  a  memento  of 
his  stay  there  he  has  written  this  excellent  summary  history 
of  Chinese  philosophy.  It  has  been  edited  by  Professor 
Derk  Bodde  (between  whom  and  Professor  Fung  there 
exists  a  bond  of  sympathetic  understanding  which  illu¬ 
minates  the  whole  work). 

In  presenting  a  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  Chinese 
thought  this  work  has  a  twofold  value.  It  supplies,  in 
some  measure,  the  lack  of  the  out-of-print  first  volume  of 
the  author’s  history  of  Chinese  philosophy  which  rapidly 
became  the  standard  work  on  the  subject  when  it  was 
issued  in  the  yearly  30’s.  The  second  volume  (parts  of 
which  have  appeared  in  English  as  the  work  of  Derk 
Bodde  in  the  Harvard  Journal  of  Asiatic  Studies)  has  not 
yet  been  completely  translated.  In  the  work  under  review, 
however,  the  reader  has  most  of  that  volume,  accompanied 
by  such  revisions  as  the  learned  author  has  found  neces¬ 


sary  since  his  Chinese  text  was  first  published. 

Judged  from  the  standpoint  of  the  scholar  who  has 
had  to  read  the  originals  for  himself  over  a  lifetime  of 
study,  this  short  history  is  a  marvel  of  compression.  Each 
great  philosophical  system  is  treated  fully;  minor  thought- 
s>  stems  are  given  their  due  weight  and  are  related  to  the 
major  schools  from  which  they  sprang  or  diverged.  Yet 
the  book  is  not  for  such  a  scholar.  Author  and  editor 
have  combined  to  produce  a  work  which  can  be  enjoyed 
by  the  general  reader,  who  will  certainly  be  no  novice  in 
Chinese  philosophy  if  he  remembers  half  of  what  he  has 
has  read! 

We  heartily  recommend  this  work  to  all  who  care  for 
what  man  has  thought  and  how  he  has  thought  it.  The 
Western  reader  with  a  classical  background  will  constantly 
be  reminded  of  the  Greek  thinkers;  his  reading  of  Fung 
and  Bodde  will  send  him  again  and  again  to  his  Gomperz 
and  Zeller. 

The  Chinese  Drama  (British  Survey.  June,  1949,  Is.  td.). 

China  is  unpredictable.  If  no  other  lesson  has  been 
learned  from  history*  all  who  have  studied  the  interplay 
of  forces  and  the  developments  therefrom  down  the  cen¬ 
turies  of  China’s  existence  have  at  least  come  to  realise 
that  no  normal  standards  of  prophecy  work  when  applied 
to  the  Chinese. 

The  author  has  obviously  been  conscious  of  this  for  he 
shows  great  caution  in  drawing  conclusions  from  current 
data.  He  outlines  the  loss  of  zeal  or  revolutionary  fervour 
which  led  to  the  Kuomintang  losing  the  support  of  many 
of  its  oldest  and  firmest  friends;  he  is  frank  enough  to 
criticise  where  he  feels  criticism  to  be  justified;  he  does 
not  pull  his  punches  nor  does  he  anywhere  indulge  in  wish¬ 
ful  thinking. 

He  is,  here  and  there,  at  variance  with  modem 
Chinese  authorities — especially  in  the  matter  of  the  actual 
position  of  the  peasants.  Their  continued  existence  (and 
thriving  increase!)  in  the  face  of  all  that  man-made 
economic  and  political  systems,  aided  by  pestilence, 
drought,  famine  and  insanitary  dwellings  can  do.  show 
more  than  national  tenacity  and  a  sense  of  humour.  They 
show,  what  the  whole  history  of  China  has  shown  in  all 
its  obviousness,  that  the  peasant  is  more  master  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  circumstances — come  what  may — ^than  is  any 
other  member  of  the  community. 

The  author  spares  none.  The  errors,  whether  of  judg¬ 
ment  or  of  policy  of  the  Kuomintang  and  of  its  individual 
members,  are  vigorously  pointed  out.  But  due  credit  is 
given  to  the  achievements  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  both  as 
successor  to  Sun  Yat-sen  and  as  war  leader.  This  sense 
of  balance  is  the  more  gratifying  in  that  it  has  proved 
so  rare  among  other  writers  who,  anxious  to  hail  the  new 
regime,  could  find  no  good  word  to  say  for  the  man  who 
led  China  through  her  darkest  hours. 

NEVILLE  WHYMANT. 

The  Richest  Vein  by  Gai  Eaton  (Faber  and  Faber,  155.). 

To  understand  what  Mr.  Gai  Eaton  has  to  say,  it 
would  perhaps  be  simplest  to  imagine  that  once  upon  a 
time  there  was  a  lake  in  which — like  fish — the  entire 
human  race  frolicked  happily.  This  lake  burst  its  banks 
and  the  water  began  to  flow.  At  first  there  was  ample 
water  in  the  various  streams  and  the  little  fish  were  glad  to 
be  out  of  the  lake.  Now,  however,  the  streams  have  got 
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j  ^  far  away  from  their  source  that  they  are  beginning  to 

*  run  dry  and  the  fish  will  soon  be  out  of  the  water 

*  altogether.  Qearly,  they  should  try  to  get  back  to  the 
lake.  They  have  Mr.  Eton’s  assurance  that  this  can  be 

*  done— all  they  have  to  do  is  to  keep  swimming  upstream. 

^  Nor  need  they  worry  if  they  come  to  a  confluence  of 

[  streams  since  all  of  them  spring  from  the  same  source. 

*  We  apologise  to  Mr.  ^ton  for  any  frivolous  note  that 

*  may  have  crept  into  this  imagery  and  forthwith  we  will 

*  substitute  “.  .  .  the  pure  and  changeless  knowledge  which, 
although  more  difficult  of  attainment  now  than  in  the 

[  days  of  the  world's  youth,  is  still  accessible  to  man  through 

'  the  channels  provided  by  traditional  doctrine”  for  the 

[  lake;  the  great  doctrines  like  the  Vedanta  Philosophy,  the 

\  Chinese  Code  of  Life,  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church, 

'  etc.,  for  the  streams,  and  ourselves  for  the  fish.  And  now 

rather  an  unexpected  difficulty  emerges.  How,  in  the 
world  of  the  spirit,  can  one  distinguish  between  upstream 
I  and  downstream;  between  the  orthodox  doctrine  and 
r  heresy? 

.  “  Only,  perhaps,  by  insisting  upon  the  distinction  bet- 

,  ween  to  ignore  and  to  deny;  orthodoxy  ignores  certain 

I  aspects  of  the  truth,  because  it  must  provide  a  practical  Way 

‘  of  spiritual  development,  suited  to  people  who  are  in  posses¬ 

sion  of  only  a  part  of  that  total  human  nature  which  man 
;  is  said  to  have  possessed  before  the  Fall  and  a  way  is  only 

t  marked  out  by  selecting  a  particular  direction  and  concentra¬ 

ting  upon  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  equally  possible 
^  direction.  Heresy,  on  the  other  hand,  denies  the  existence 

f  of  everything  outside  its  own  narrow  sphere.” 

>  And  in  support  of  this,  Mr.  Eaton  leans  heavily  on 

}  the  theories  of  Rene  Guenon. 

*  After  dealing  summarily  with  the  Upinashads, 
Vedanta,  Taoism  and  Zen,  Mr.  Eaton  gives  a  critical 

I  analysis  of  the  works  of  Max  Plowman,  L.  H.  Myers  and 
I  Aldous  Huxley.  He  states: 

I  “  The  whole  spirit  of  Huxley's  work  is  Western  through 

>  and  through;  the  predominance  of  his  concern  for  morality; 
his  obsession  with  the  ideas  of  guilt  and  sin;  his  exaggera- 

'  tion  of  the  antithesis  between  ‘  spirit  ’  and  ‘  matter  his 

'  ambivalent  and  tortuous  attitude  towards  sexuality;  his 

'  desire  to  impose  a  single  rule  upon  all  men  and  to  measure 

I  all  by  the  same  yardstick;  all  these  are  essentially  Western 

characteristics — they  belong  to  certain  decadent  forms  of 
Christianity,  and  not  to  any  Eastern  doctrine  (nor,  for  that 
'  matter,  are  they  found  in  Meister  Eckhardt,  the  Christian 

mystic  for  whom  Huxley  appears  to  have  the  greatest 
.  admiration.” 

[  After  this  merciless  exposure  we  are  informed  that 

(  ,  in  his  book  The  Perennial  Philosophy  he  has  under- 

;  taken  a  labour  of  selection  and  rejection  which  no  man 

t  on  earth  is  entitled  to  undartake.”  We  assume  Mr.  Eaton 

[  to  be  a  man  on  this  earth  and  note  that  he  himself  has 

undertaken  just  such  a  labour  of  selection  and  rejection 
I-  mThe  Richest  Vein.  Mr.  Huxley  it  seems  has  “  assembeld 
from  the  outside  ”  the  best  elements  of  the  separate  doc¬ 
trines  “. . .  without  any  principle  of  a  more  profound  order 
to  unify  them  .  .  .  such  a  conglomeration  cannot  really 
constitute  a  doctrine,  any  more  than  a  pile  of  stones  can 
‘  constitute  a  building.”  Apart  from  the  “ignore”  and 
■“  deny  ”  test,  already  considered,  we  can  find  no  trace  of 
'  “  any  principle  of  a  more  profound  order  to  imify  ”  Mr. 

Eaton’s  gems  into  a  heap  let  alone  a  Taj  Mahal.  We  have 
no  clear  idea  as  to  the  nature  of  the  charges  against  Mr. 

'  Huxley  but  we  know  that  he  has  somehow  been  dis- 

"  credit^.  We  doubt  if  this  mature  thinker  would  so 

enthusiastically  proclaim: 
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“Guenon  is  not  concerned  with  the  reactions  of  hit:, 

readers;  if  they  do  not  share  his  certitude,  so  much  the  worie 

for  them;  if  they  allow  themselves  to  be  put  off  by  hit 
uncompromising  manner,  the  loss  is  theirs;  he  states  the 
truth,  they  may  take  it  or  leave  it  as  they  choose." 

To  Mr.  Eaton  we  would,  with  Immanuel  Kant,  say: 

“  Oh!  friends  of  the  human  race  and  of  that  which  is  most 
sacred  to  it!  Accept  whatever  after  careful  and  honest 

testing  seems  to  you  most  worthy  of  belief,  whether  it  be 
facts  or  arguments:  only  do  not  rob  reason  of  what  makes 

it  the  highest  earthly  possession,  namely,  the  privilege  of 
being  the  last  touchstone  of  truth.  Otherwise,  unworthy  of 
this  freedom,  you  will  surely  forfeit  it.” 

B.  S.  SAWHNY 

Glimpses  Of  World  History  hy  Jawaharlal  Nehru  {Lindsay 
Drummond,  21l). 

This  is  a  wonderful  account  of  the  world’s  history 
told  by  means  of  letters  from  Pandit  Nehru  to  his 
young  daughter,  and  through  it  one  gains  a  real  under¬ 
standing  of  the  old  cultures  of  India  and  of  the  author 
himself.  Whether  he  is  writing  of  the  village  republics 
of  ancient  India,  the  war  of  ideas  in  eighteenth-century 
Europe  or  of  the  Nazi  triumph  in  Germany,  his  objectivity 
is  almost  phenomenal.  His  description  of  British  rule  in 
India  is  masterful,  even  if  not  always  very  flattering  and 
his  contempt  for  the  officials  who  until  yesterday  ruled 
India  is  boundless.  However,  he  admits  that  not  all  the 

British  were  conquerors  and  capitalists  and  that  the  Mogul 

Empire,  on  the  ruins  of  which  British  India  was  built. 

belonged  to  a  vanished  age  and  the  time  was  ripe  for  a 
change  in  India  just  as  it  was  in  Hurope. 

Throughout  the  book,  Nehru’s  sympathies  are  always 
with  the  poor  and  oppressed  and  he  sides  quite  candidly 

with  real  social  progress.  In  the  chapters  dealing  with 
Russia  and  the  Bolshevik  Revolution,  he  writes,  on  August 

7th.  1933: 

*'  The  Sk>viet  Union  in  Europe  and  Asia  stands  today  as 
a  continuing  challenge  to  the  tottering  capitalism  of  the 
western  world.  While  trade  depression  and  slump  and 
unemployment  and  repeated  crises  paralyse  capitalism,  and 
the  old  order  gasps  for  breath,  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  land 
full  of  hope  and  energy  and  enthusiasm,  feverishly  building 
away  and  establishing  the  socialist  order.  And  this  abound¬ 
ing  youth  and  life,  and  the  success  the  Soviet  has  already 
achieved,  are  impressing  and  attracting  thinking  people  all 
over  the  world.” 

Of  course,  much  has  altered  since  1933.  The  prisoner 
of  Dehra  Dun  became  the  Prime  Minister  of  a  union  of 
about  five  hundred  states  and  he  has  altered  some  of  his 

opinions.  But  his  “Glimpses  of  World  History”  will 

always  remain  as  the  outstanding  work  of  a  British- 
educated  and  British-trained  Hindu  brain. 

E.  V.  ERDELY. 

The  Jungle  Is  Neutral  by  F.  Spencer  Chapman,  D.S.O.  (Chatto 

and  Windus,  18s.). 

When  the  Japanese  first  bombed  Singapore  on  Decem¬ 
ber  8th,  1941,  Colonel  Chapman  had  only  been  a  few 
months  in  Malaya.  His  detailed  plans  for  organising  stay- 
behind  parties  had  been  previously  turned  down  rather 
derisively  by  his  local  superiors,  but  after  the  first  bombs 

he  and  his  comrades  were  allowed  to  proceed  with  the 

scheme.  By  this  time  it  was  far  too  late  for  the  plan  to 

be  effective,  and  on  December  22nd  Colonel  Chapman 
arrived  with  two  comrades  at  Kuala  Lumpur  and  went 
at  once  into  the  jungle  where  he  remained  almost  until 
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the  end  of  the  Japanese  war.  He  was  captured  twice  by 

the  Japanese  and  once  by  Chinese  robbers  and  also  spent 
one  year  with  Chinese  Communist  guerrillas.  His 

experience  was  that  the  length  of  life  of  the  British  private 
soldier  left  behind  in  the  Malayan  jungle  was  only  a  few 
months,  while  the  average  non-commissioned  officer,  being 
more  adaptable,  might  last  a  year  or  even  longer.  To  them 
the  jungle  seemed  predominantly  hostile,  they  were  unable 

to  accustom  themselves  to  a  new  way  of  life  and  a  diet  of 
rice  and  vegetables.  The  other  viewpoint  that  the  jungle 

teems  with  wild  animals,  fowl  and  fish  which  are  simply 
there  for  the  taking  is  equally  misleading.  The  truth  is, 
says  Chapman,  that  the  jungle  is  neutral.  It  provides  any 
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amount  of  fresh  water,  and  unlimited  cover  for  friend  as 

well  as  foe— an  armed  neutrality.  He  describes  how  he 
and  his  two  men  managed  to  live  and  simultaneously 

harrass  the  Japanese,  how  the  Japanese,  incredibly  cruel 
and  at  the  same  time  equaUy  naive  were  killing  the  Malays 
or  were  in  the  same  inhuman  manner  killed  by  the  guer¬ 
rillas  and  how  he  and  his  two  men  made  forty  miles  one 
night  in  a  leaking  boat  in  order  to  evade  the  Japanese — 

one  of  the  most  exciting  chapters  of  the  book,  there  are, 
of  course,  some  rather  dull  descriptions,  but  one  cannot 
expect  otherwise  from  a  man  who  has  a  tremendous 
courage  but  is  not  a  bom  writer  of  “  thrillers.” 

E.  V.  ERDELY. 


“NIGHTINGALE  OF  THE  EAST” 

by  Alfred  J.  Edwin  (Delhi) 


The  poems  of  Sarojini  Naidu  are  characterised  for 
their  rapturous,  lyrical  quality,  for  their  expressive 
vision  changing  with  the  varied  panorama  of  life. 
It  is  the  reflection  of  a  mind  that,  like  Keats,  appreciated 
the  lasting  joys  of  things  beautiful,  yet — like  Wordsworth 
— heard  in  the  world  around  “  the  still  sad  music  of 

humanity.”  A  lover  of  nature,  Sarojini  sang  like  a  bird 

“in  full-throated  ease.”  As  India’s  Prime  Minister, 

Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  has  described  her,  ‘‘  she  was  a 
dreamer  of  dreams  and  singer  of  songs.” 

Carven  with  delicate  dreams  and  wrought 
With  many  a  subtle  and  exquisite  thought. 

Therein  I  treasure  the  spice  and  scent 
Of  rich  and  passionate  memories  blent 

Like  odours  of  cinnamon,  sandal  and  clove. 

Of  song  and  sorrow  and  life  and  love. 

What  are  her  claims  to  literary  greatness?  What  is 
her  contribution  to  modem  literature?  The  answer  lies 
in  her  colourful  and  picturesque  language;  her  poems  not 
only  paint  vivid  scenes  on  the  canvas  of  the  mind  but  are 
alive  with  intense  feeling  and  reality;  her  verses  reflect 
not  only  the  radiance  of  the  “sun-scorched  hills  and 
plains  of  the  Deccan  ”  but  bring  life  to  the  voice  of  India’s 
weavers,  street-singers,  corn-grinders,  snake-charmers  and 
palanquin-bearers.  The  day-to-day  happenings,  every 
aspect  of  Indian  life,  inspired  her  and  led  her  to  soaring 
heights  of  fancy.  When  she  sings  of  the  gypsy: 

In  tattered  robes  that  hoard  a  glittering  trace 

Of  bygone  colours,  broidered  to  the  knee . . . 

she  at  once  sketches  scenes  that  are  the  real  India — scenes 
that  find  new  vigour  and  meaning  through  the  aesthetic 
emotionalism  of  her  art. 

She  finds  music  in  the  song  of  the  palanquin-bearers : 
Lightly,  O  lightly,  we  bear  her  along. 

She  sways  like  a  flower  in  the  wind  of  our  song! 

She  skims  like  a  bird  on  the  foam  of  a  stream. 

She  floats  like  a  laugh  from  the  lips  of  a  dream. 

Gaily.  O  gaily,  we  glide  and  we  sing  .  .  . 
and  her  curiosity  is  aroused  when  she  sees  the  flower- 
girls  : 

What  do  you  weave,  O  ye  flower-girls 

With  tassels  of  azure  and  red? 

Crowns  for  the  brow  of  a  bridegroom, 

Chaplets  to  garland  his  bed, 

Sheets  of  white  blossoms  new-gathered 
To  perfume  the  sleep  of  the  dead. 


Sarojini  inherited  her  lyric  gifts  from  her  mother,  who 
had  written  some  exquisite  Bengali  verses  in  her  youth. 
Her  father.  Dr.  Aghorenath  Chattopadhyaya,  was  a 
linguist  and  the  home  in  which  Sarojini  was  bom  was 
a  meeting- place  of  the  learned.  At  the  early  age  of  13, 
Sarojini  had  written  a  long  poem  in  the  pattern  of  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake.  It  was  the  beginning  of  an  illustrious 

literary  career  that  blossomed  forth  into  a  many-sided 

personality. 

“  The  Golden  Threshold,”  “  The  Bird  of  Time  ”  and 
“  The  Broken  Wing,”  apart  from  her  writings  in  various 
journals  and  reviews,  are  the  only  published  works  she 
has  left  behind.  The  earlier  efforts  she  consigned  to  the 

fire  on  the  advice  of  the  celebrated  critic  Edmund  Gosse. 

He  advised  her  to  give  up  imitating  the  English  classics 

and  to  mould  herself  into  a  genuine  poet  of  the  soiL 
Hereafter  Sarojini  sang  of  India  as  ste  saw  her.  Her 
poems  were  marked  by  the  exclusively  Indian  character 
of  their  imagery. 

But  poetry  was  not  all  to  this  great  daughter  of  India. 
She  sacrificed  the  “  vernal  joy  ”  of  her  songs,  her  dirges 
“rich  with  the  tears  we  weep”  and  her  verses  full  of 
“  life’s  glorious  message  ”  and  entered  the  field  of  politics. 
In  1918  she  said:  “Often  and  often  they  said  to  me 
‘  Why  have  you  come  out  of  the  ivory  tower  of  dreams 
to  the  market  place?  Why  have  you  deserted  the  pipe 

and  flute  of  the  poet  to  be  the  most  strident  trumpet  of 
those  who  stand  and  call  the  nation  to  battle?’  B^ause 

the  function  of  a  poet  is  not  merely  to  be  isolated  in 
ivory  towers  of  dreams  set  in  a  garden  of  roses,  but  his 
place  is  with  the  people;  in  the  dust  of  the  highways, 
in  the  difficulties  of  the  battle  is  the  poet’s  destiny.” 

Sarojini  Naidu  ceased  to  write  poems  but  poetry  and 

artistry  did  not  go  out  of  her  life.  On  the  contrary,  to 

quote  Pandit  Nehru  again.  “  her  whole  life  became  a 
poem  and  a  song.”  Not  only  her  own  life,  but  the  life 
of  the  nation  was  enriched  with  her  poetic  zest  and 
artistry :  and  that  is  her  greatest  contribution  to  this  age. 

In  years  to  come  men  and  women  will  think  of  her  as  a 

politician,  a  social  reformer,  Governor  and  national  leader, 

but  they  will  remember  her  best  for  her  songs,  her  dreams 
of  mirth  and  gaiety,  of  sorrow  and  gloom. 


H 

THE  THEATRE  IN  JAPAN 

by  David  Parry 


INTEREST  in  a  subject  as  obscure  as  Japanese  drama 
may  at  first  seem  purely  academic,  but  in  reality  this 
is  far  from  being  the  case,  and  the  newcomer  soon  finds 
it  to  be  a  medium  that  preserves  more  successfully  than 
any  other  the  Nippon  of  his  imagination,  a  land  whose 
spirit  he  had  always  associated  with  the  tender  fragility  of 
a  cherry  blossom,  yet  whose  flowering  in  the  midst  of 
modem  civilisation  he  had  had  good  cause  to  doubt.  The 
fact  is  that,  quite  apart  from  its  attractions  as  an  art- 
form,  and  in  common  with  many  parts  of  the  East  where 
the  play  has  remained  unaltered  for  hundreds  of  years,  the 
Japanese  stage  is  an  extraordinarily  rich  treasury  of 
manners  and  customs  which,  though  they  have  no  real 
place  in  the  20th  century  and  certainly  carmot  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  recent  events,  still  exert  a  powerful  influence  on 
that  incomprehensible,  and  as  such  probably  non-existent 
person,  the  average  man  in  the  street;  so  that,  short  of  a 
prolonged  stay  in  the  country  and  an  intensive  study  of 
speech  and  calligraphy,  the  traveller  who  wishes  to  learn 
something  of  its  people  can  do  no  better  than  visit  one  of 
the  theatres  so  numerous  in  the  larger  towns. 

Traditional  Japanese  drama,  as  opposed  to  isolated 
productions  of  the  works  of  foreign  writers,  may  be 
divided  into  two  groups — tragic  Nd  plays,  generally  re¬ 
garded  in  Japan  as  the  highest  mode  of  artistic  expression, 
and  historical  or  comic  pieces  of  much  wider  appeal,  the 
essential  difference  being  that  whereas  the  latter  group, 
Kabuki,  is  looked  upon  as  an  entertainment,  the  former, 
in  some  respects  siimlar  in  development  to  the  morality 
plays  of  medieval  England,  has  considerable  educational 
value,  and  demands  an  extremely  cultured  and  knowledge¬ 
able  audience  if  its  subtleties  are  to  be  fully  appreciated 
and  understood.  Originating  in  the  simple  dances  of  very 
early  times,  the  No  owes  its  evolution  to  the  interest  taken 
in  these  dances  by  Buddhist  priests,  frequently  under  the 
patronage  of  the  aristocracy.  In  Yamato  province,  for 
example,  the  transition  was  encouraged  by  the  Shogun, 
and  outdoor  theatres  were  erected  near  many  temples  and 
religious  shrines,  with  the  result  that  by  the  end  of  the 
15th  century  the  crude  Sarugaku  and  Dengaku  of  the  pea¬ 
sants  had  been  transformed  into  Ndgaku,  the  play  of  the 
intelligentsia  and  the  forerunner  of  the  present  No,  which 
has  a  repertoire  of  about  800  texts,  of  which  perhaps  250 
are  regularly  performed,  and  a  host  of  complexities  whose 
meaning  is  lost  on  all  save  the  specialist  in  classic  literature 
and  the  intricacies  of  the  dance. 

Nd  plays  are  performed  in  specially  constructed 
theatres,  on  a  polished  wooden  stage  raised  well  above  the 
level  of  the  floor  and  eighteen  feet  square.  This  stage, 
under  which,  for  acoustic  reasons,  are  placed  earthenware 
jars,  slopes  gently  towards  the  audience,  has  two  exten¬ 
sions,  one  for  singers,  the  other  for  musicians  and  atten¬ 
dants,  and  is  open  on  three  sides.  The  auditorium  has 
no  seats;  instead  the  hall  is  covered  with  thick  mats  fitted 
into  slots  in  the  flooring,  a  similar  method  to  that  employed 
in  the  ordinary  Japanese  dwelling  house,  and  on  these  the 
spectators  squat.  There  is  no  scenery  as  we  know  it,  no 


curtain  or  back-cloth,  but  the  Flower  Bridge,  the  passage 
along  which  the  actors  make  their  entrance,  is  usually 
fronted  by  three  pine  saplings  planted  at  regular  intervals. 
In  addition,  the  wooden  screen  at  the  rear  is  invariably 
decorated  with  the  painting  of  a  pine  tree,  and  on  the 
panel  adjoining  there  is  the  representation  of  a  bamboo- 
reminders,  no  doubt,  of  the  pastoral  setting  in  which  the 
dramas  were  once  given.  Nd  actors,  too,  are  a  direct  link 
with  feudal  Japan,  for  they  are  still  supported  by  wealthy 
devotees  of  the  theatre,  and  their  art  has  now  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  for  upwards  of  four 
hundred  years,  the  line  being  maintained  by  adoption  in 
case  of  lack  of  heirs.  In  this  hereditary  profession,  different 
family  interpretations  account  for  the  existing  Kwanze, 
Komparu,  Hosho,  Kita,  Kongd  and  Umewaka  “  schools,” 
all  of  which  vary  slightly  from  each  other  in  their  treatment 
of  a  particular  play. 

As  one  might  expect  in  an  art  that  has  survived 
unchanged  for  such  a  long  period,  the  language  of  the  No 
bears  only  a  vague  resemblance  to  the  language  spoken  in 
Japan  today.  Much  is  sung  or  chanted,  accompanied  by 
an  orchestra  of  flutes  and  drums,  and  the  less  experienced 
onlookers  are  often  forced  to  resort  to  a  printed  text  in 
order  to  follow  the  story  with  any  degree  of  ease.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  understand,  therefore,  why  the  audience’s 
appreciation  depends  to  so  great  an  extent  on  previously 
assimilated  knowledge,  for  while  an  English  theatre-goer 
may  admittedly  read  a  play  beforehand  to  increase  his 
enjoyment  of  it,  the  Japanese,  on  the  contrary,  has  no 
reasonable  alternative,  because  his  drama  would  other¬ 
wise  be  unintelligible,  and  merely  to  follow  the  train  of 
thought  is  by  no  means  sufficient,  as  the  beauty  of  the  No 
lies  primarily  in  the  skilful  marriage  of  movement  and 
words.  Even  the  reading  of  a  text  is  not  always  an  easy 
matter,  a  large  number  of  the  phrases  having  passed  from 
everyday  use  and  the  Japanese  ideographic  system  of  writ¬ 
ing  preventing  an  unknown  word  being  pronounced,  let 
alone  understood.  In  olden  days  the  programme,  which 
usually  started  at  dawn,  opened  witn  a  kind  of  dedication 
service  to  the  sun  goddess,  but  theatres  are  now  equipped 
with  modem  lighting  and  the  show  may  be  held  in  the 
afternoon  or  evening,  lasting  five  or  six  hours  and  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  sequence  of  plays  notable,  at  any  rate  to  the 
European,  for  their  dearth  of  action  and  plot.  The  cycle 
begins  with  a  piece  concerning  Shinto  or  Buddhist  deities, 
and  the  second  drama  is  a  war-play,  dealing  with  the 
ghosts  of  soldiers  killed  in  battle.  Women  characters  take 
a  prominent  part  in  the  third  piece,  the  fourth  is  a  demon¬ 
play,  and  the  fifth  is  in  praise  of  virtue  and  the  rustic 
pleasures  of  the  woods  and  fields — is,  in  fact,  the  Japan¬ 
ese  way  of  imparting  a  happy  twist  to  the  final  scenes, 
though,  in  parenthesis,  their  conception  of  a  happy  ending 
frequently  baffles  the  Western  mind.  There  are  variations, 
of  course,  but  in  one  typical  instance  a  monk  enters  and 
gives  the  prologue,  the  first  drama  begins  with  a  discourse 
on  his  past  life,  and  then  he  walks  and  sings  to  suggest 
a  journey  until,  arrived  at  his  destination,  he  meets  the." 


maye  jite  (the  principal,  a  warrior  spirit  disguised  as  a 
tarmer  or  tisherman).  There  is  a  detailed  description  of 
their  surroundings,  its  history  and  location — doubly  neces¬ 
sary  on  account  of  the  absence  of  scenery — and  when  the 
maye  jite  eventually  retires,  his  place  is  taken  by  peasants 
whose  discussion  on  the  countryside  is  interspersed  with 
songs  by  the  monk.  At  length  the  principal  returns,  this 
time  without  disguise,  and  recounts  his  adventures  in  a 
protracted  monologue  incorporating  song  and  dance.  His 
tale  is  an  epic  of  bravery,  suffering  and  death,  and  the 
drama  ends  with  the  monk’s  prayer  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul.  Each  play  in  a  series  of  this  type  might  last  for  an 
hour  or  more,  at  once  boring  the  uninitiated  and  intriguing 
the  expert  by  every  look,  gesture,  and  motion  of  a  fan — 
some  of  which,  incidentally,  are  objets  d’art  of  a  high 
order  that  have  been  decorated  by  famous  painters  in  the 
Japanese  style. 

Apart  from  the  actors’  costumes,  whose  wonderful 
fabrics  and  gay,  harmonious  colourings  make  them  valu¬ 
able  almost  beyond  price,  the  main  accessory  of  the  Nd 
is  the  mask,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  minute 
eye-slits  contribute  to  the  slowness  with  which  the  players 
move  around  the  stage,  for  these  masks  are  made  rather 
smaller  than  the  actual  face.  At  all  events,  the  masks 
themselves  certainly  merit  attention,  for  they  are  surely 
unique,  not  mere  properties  but  fHized  by  collectors  all 
over  the  world.  Normally,  the  function  of  a  mask  is  to 
exaggerate  set  facial  expressions  and  render  them  visible 
to  a  large  audience,  and  it  also  enables  an  actor  to  effect 
a  rapid  change  of  part;  but  the  Nd,  being  the  drama  of 
the  upper  classes,  is  naturally  given  before  small  audiences, 
and  the  need  for  caricature  does  not  arise.  Indeed,  the 
intimate  atmosphere  of  the  average  No  theatre  is  a  major 
factor  behind  the  exceptional  quality  of  the  masks,  which 
must  stand  up  to  close  examination,  and  another  point 
of  interest  is  that  a  skilled  performer,  by  changing  the 
angle  at  which  the  light  strikes  his  mask,  is  able  to  portray 
sc/rrow  or  anger,  horror  or  pleasure — in  short,  is  able  to 
transmit  feeling  to  the  onlookers  in  a  manner  probably 
never  attempted  elsewhere.  The  mask  itself  is  quite  rigid, 
and  the  player’s  ability  to  alter  its  set  expression  lies 
mainly  in  the  subtle  moulding  of  the  lips.  The  masks  are 
the  work  of  craftsmen  who,  like  those  destined  to  wear 
them,  draw  on  the  experience  of  centuries,  and  some  are 
the  descendants  of  the  great  master-carvers  of  feudal  times, 
specimens  of  whose  art  have  been  handed  down  from 
father  to  son  or  occupy  positions  of  honour  among  the 
stock  of  well-known  playhouses,  which  doubtless  have 
access  to  a  whole  range  depicting  heroes  and  heroines, 
reapers  and  nobles,  goblins  and  gods,  each  fashioned  of 
wood,  then  coated  with  plaster,  then  gilded  and  lacquered 
and  appropriately  named. 

Enough  has  been  said  about  the  Nd  to  make  it 
obvious  that  the  plays  can  never  hold  the  attention  of  the 
ordinary  Japanese,  though  it  is  quite  wrong  to  assume,  as 
many  critics  have  done,  that  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
were  never  admitted  to  the  performances,  for  their  present 
artistic  level  has  been  reached  only  by  the  slow  growth  of 
elaborate  conventions,  and  in  the  time  of  Kwanami 
Kiyotsuga  and  Seami  Motokiyo,  the  two  outstanding  14th 
and  15th  century  exponents,  their  “message”  was  in  all 
probability  far  easier  to  grasp.  Today,  however,  even 
enthusiasts  are  apt  to  find  them  excessively  gloomy,  and 


it  is  common  practice  to  fill  in  the  interludes  between  the 
acts  with  Kydgen,  or  light  works,  and  with  dances  that 
appeal  to  the  vision  rather  than  the  mind;  while  the  masses, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  patronise  Kabuki,  the 
thriving  type  of  drama  which,  realistic  in  comparison  to 
the  idealism  of  the  Nd,  favours  stirring  narratives  or  farce. 
Invented  in  the  early  1 7th  century,  its  language  differs  from 
modern  Japanese  to  much  the  same  extent  that  Eliza¬ 
bethan  En^ish  differs  from  our  own  tongue,  but  the  pro¬ 
ductions  are  nevertheless  very  widely  enjoyed,  a  typical 
programme  lasting  oyer  five  hours  and  being  composed 
of  not  less  than  three  plays  whose  themes  are  chosen  to 
suit  a  variety  of  tastes.  The  theatre  building  is  imposing, 
containing  numerous  shops  and  restaurants  to  satisfy  the 
clientele  during  the  intervals,  and  many  auditoria  are 
laid  out  after  the  Western  pattern,  with  first-class 
machinery  and  lighting  and,  unlike  the  Nd,  excellent 
scenery  prepared  for  the  bigger  establishments  by  highly 
paid  draughtsmen,  an  incongruous  touch  being  provided 
by  the  black-robed  dressers  and  stage-hands,  who  shift 
properties  and  change  their  masters’  costumes  in  full  view 
of  the  crowd — presumably  because  a  private  dressing- 
room  is  considered  a  childish  and  totally  unnecessary 
subterfuge.  Again  the  profession  of  actor  is  an  hereditary 
one,  and  again  no  women  appear — especially  noteworthy 
in  view  of  the  part  played  in  the  history  of  Kabuki  by  a 
dancing  girl  called  Okuni,  the  daughter  of  an  iron-worker, 
who  organised  her  own  troupe  in  Kyoto  in  the  days  of  the 
Ashikaga  Shogunate,  when  the  arena,  as  illustrated  in  old 
prints,  was  surrounded  by  the  stalls  of  itinerant  vendors 
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and  lit  by  smoking  flares.  Nowadays,  women’s  roles  are 
played  by  men  who  have  made  a  study  of  female  deport¬ 
ment,  and  the  entire  series  of  pieces,  half  ballet  and  half 
play,  is  produced  with  a  degree  of  showmanship  quite 
absent  in  the  No,  colourful  processions  reaching  the  stage 
along  an  aisle  that  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  audi¬ 


torium.  Without  sacrificing  its  traditions  Kabuki  has. 
indeed  kept  pace  in  a  remarkable  way  with  new  trends, 
and,  catering  as  it  does  for  a  public  tau^t  from  childhood 
to  revere  the  past,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  better 
armed  than  most  national  theatres  to  ward  oflf  competition 
in  the  years  ahead. 


WILL  EVEREST  BE  CONQUERED  ? 

by  J.  L.  Forster 


SINCE  the  war  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  conquer 
Everest,  although  several  parties  have  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  it.  When,  not  long  back,  the  Tibetan 
authorities  were  approached  on  the  matter,  they  rejected 
the  request,  declaring  that  the  gods  of  the  mountain  were 
not  in  such  a  mood  as  to  warrant  any  assault,  and  that 
therefore  the  time  was  not  propitious.  But  that  future 
attempts  will  be  made  is  certain,  and  whatever  their  results, 
they  are  certain  to  be  epic  struggles  of  courage  pitted 
against  the  most  titanic  forces  of  Nature.  And  ttie  battle 
against  the  mountain  is  not  physical  only,  because  the 
effort  calls  for  mental  and  spiritual  qualities  of  the  highest 
order. 

Everest  accentuates  the  climber’s  smallest  imperfections 
of  mind  and  body  and  brings  into  prominence  his  most 
secret  failings.  This  is  the  considered  judgment  of  the 
late  Mr.  F.  Smythe,  who  played  an  outstanding  part  in  the 
assault  on  this  monarch  among  moimtains :  “  Everest  has 
been  proved  to  fely  for  its  defence  not  only  on  bad 
weather  and  altitude,  but  on  its  difficulties,  too;  it  allows 
no  latitude,  it  defends  with  every  means  in  its  power,  and 
its  weapons  are  terrible  ones;  it  is  as  exacting  on  the  mind 
as  it  is  on  the  body.  Those  who  tread  its  last  thousand 
feet  tread  the  physical  limits  of  the  world.” 

There  are  those  who  after  examining  the  photographs 
of  the  summit  of  the  mountain  taken  by  aeroplanes  of 
the  Houston  Expedition  of  some  years  back,  declare  that 
the  difficulties  of  the  last  thousand  feet  are  insuperable. 
Mr.  Somervell,  who  in  1924  reached  a  height  of  2,000 
feet,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  only  hope  of  success  is  for 
every  factor'  to  be  in  the  favour  of  die  final  assaulting 
party.  The  weather  must  be  fine,  the  rocks  free  from 
snow,  and  the  party  should  reach  the  point  early  in 
the  day. 

Once  the  final  steep  portion  of  rock  has  been 
mastered,  the  climbers  will  find  themselves  on  easy  ground 
to  the  summit,  for  the  rock  is  the  crux  of  the  final  offen¬ 
sive.  According  to  Mallory,  who  perished  with  Irvine 
near  the  summit  in  1924,  the  odds  were  50  to  one  against 
success,  but  since  then  these  have  been  considerably 
reduced.  The  courage  of  such  heroes,  and  every  expedi¬ 
tion  make  the  task  of  those  who  follow  easier. 

Sir  Francis  Younghusband,  one  of  the  greatest 
authorities  on  the  Himalayas,  called  Everest  the  “  Doomed 
Mountain  ”  as  long  ago  as  the  1924  expedition,  declaring 
it  could  not  escape  being  conquered  by  man.  His 
prophecy  seemed  about  to  be  fulfilled  a  year  or  two 
before  the  war,  when  weather  of  nearly  unprecedented 
type,  the  monsoon  breaking  very  early,  repulsed  the 
climbers  when  success  was  in  their  grasp. 


Again  the  old  question  will  be  asked:  What  is  the 
use  of  it  all?  The  reason  for  these  repeated  assaults,  the 
supreme  test  of  human  endurance,  made  without  desire 
for  gain  or  even  glory,  is  that  Everest  today  is  more  than 
the  highest  mountain  upon  earth;  it  is  the  symbol  of  the 
loftiest  heights  of  man’s  imagination.  The  unyielding 
struggle  with  the  giant  peak  is  but  one  aspect  of  a  struggle 
which  is  always  going  on;  the  struggle  of  the  spiritual 
with  the  material,  and  the  story  of  which  is  that  of  man’s 
progress  on  the  earth.  As  Somervell  said  on  the  day  of 
his  heroic  failure :  “  The  fight  is  worth  it — worth  it  every 
time.”  The  very  peak  itself  seems  imbued  with  a  spirit, 
and  this  is  a  feefing  which  is  shared  by  climbers  and 
Tibetans  alike.  It  is  a  fact  that  climbers  who  attempt 
the  conquest  feel  that  they  are  grappling  not  with  a  gigan¬ 
tic  mass  of  millions  of  tons  of  inanimate  rock,  but  with  a 
living  thing.  Mr.  Smythe  experienced  this  feeling  intensely 
on  one  occasion  on  Everest’s  neighbour,  Kanchenjunga. 
As  he  lay  in  his  tent  listening  to  the  long  drawn-out 
thunder  of  avalanches  he  recorded,  “It  was  as  though 
Kanchenjunga  was  choking  with  suppressed  wrath.” 

The  Tibetans  look  upon  Everest  as  the  most  holy 
mountain  in  the  world,  the  abiding  place  of  the  Mother 
of  Gods.  Nearly  nine  years  passed  after  the  tragedy  of 
Mallory  and  Irvine  before  the  Dalai  Lama  would  grant 
permission  for  another  attempt  to  climb  the  mountain,  for 
it  was  believed  that  the  deaths  of  these  two  men  was  the 
toll  taken  by  the  deity  of  the  mountain  in  retribution  for 
the  assaults  made  on  its  sacred  slopes. 

The  difficulties  facing  climbers  on  Everest’s  slopes 
have  been  mentioned.  The  question  as  to  whether  the 
mountain  can  be  conquered  remains  an  open  one.  The 
hazards,  despite  accumulated  experience,  will  be  great, 
and  the  strain  placed  upon  the  body  and  mind  of  those 
engaged  is  inconceivable.  Those  who  have  taken  part  in 
previous  expeditions  tell  us  that  at  great  heights  even  food 
is  apt  to  become  hateful,  and  the  nerves  are  on  edge.  Yet 
it  is  said  that  the  very  conditions  on  the  mountain  give 
compensation,  for  at  heights  above  five  miles  the  brain  is 
incapable  of  registering  strong  emotion.  If  it  were  not  for 
this,  conditions  would  be  practically  impossible  to  live 
through. 

The  attack  can  never  be  a  swift  dash  only,  but  must 
take  on  the  nature  of  a  determined  siege  of  Everest’s 
topmost  citadel.  This  calls  for  heroism  of  the  highest 
kind,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Ruttledge,  the  leader  of  the  last  two 
exp^itions,  felt  justifiably  proud  of  his  companions  who,, 
“just  down  from  a  devastating  struggle  with  Nature  in 
her  worst  moods,”  some  having  come  perilously  near  final 
catastrophe,  eagerly  discussed  plans  for  a  fresh  assault. 
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PROSPECT  FOR  TIN 


by  Neil  Stesvart 


HE  heavy  decline  in  commodity  prices  has  cast 
X  its  shadow  over  most  parts  of  the  world.  Up  to 
.  March  this  year,  non-ferrous  metal  producers  had 
hoped  that  they  would  be  immune;  their  prices  kept  up 
and  stockpiling  needs  provided  a  hopeful  factor. 

By  the  spring,  however,  prices  begain  to  slip,  and  have 
not  stopped  since.  Zinc  fell  from  17^  cents  a  pound 
to  9  cents;  lead  from  1\\  to  12,  and  copper  from  23^  to 
16  cents.  As  the  American  market  makes  up  such  a 
large  proportion  of  the  world  total,  business  conditions 
in  the  United  States  have  an  overwhelming  effect  on 
{rices.  The  present  slump  has  also  arrived  at  a  time 
when  stocks  of  metal  in  the  U.S.A.  are  considerable.  Tin 
producers  are  now  faced  with  problems  to  which  they 
can  find  no  satisfactory  answer. 

The  fourth  Conference  of  the  International  Tin  Study 
Group,  which  met  in  London  in  June,  disbanded  without 
any  decisive  results.  Its  members  were  unable  to  agree 
upon  any  international  understanding  for  tin;  while  the 
Western  Euro{)ean  {X)wers  were  eager  for  an  agreement 
to  reduce  tin  production,  the  Americans  turned  the  pro¬ 
ject  down  completely. 

It  is  ho{)ed  that  the  price  of  tin  will  be  kept  at  its 
present  level  of  £553  10s.  per  ton.*  Producers  consider 
that  a  fall  would  result  in  increased  unrest  both  in  Bolivia 
and  in  South-East  Asia.  For  the  moment  the  Americans 
have  accepted  this  view,  but  events  may  force  a  change. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  is  the  biggest  consumer 
of  tin,  while  British  and  Dutch,  colonies  are  the  biggest 
producers,  naturally  makes  tin  a  matter  of  world  {X)litics. 
The  needs  of  American  industry,  the  {X)litical  repercus¬ 
sions  of  a  decline  in  tin  mining,  the  dollars  earned  by  tin 
for  Western  Europe,  and  pessibility  of  a  world  surplus 
of  tin  are  all  factors  to  be  considered. 

Although  the  surprisingly  low  value  of  tin  mine  shares 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  can  be  taken  as  expressing  a  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  future,  the  situation  is  not  entirely 
unfavourable.  Before  the  war  the  cost  of  production  in 
many  Malayan  mines  was  less  than  £50  a  ton;  even  if 
costs  have  quadrupled,  the  present  price  of  £569  a  ton 
would  indicate  that  a  fall  in  price  would  still  allow  a 
respectable  profit.  Producers,  on  the  other  hand,  claim 
that  the  heavy  cost  of  rehabilitation  and  the  need  for 
great  capital  outlay  make  a  substantial  profit  necessary. 

.*  This  is  the  price  paid  to  Malayan  producers.  The  price  in  U.K. 

is  £569  per  ton. 


The  prospect  of  a  world  surplus  is  one  that  the  indus¬ 
try  ^1  have  to  face.  Last  year  there  was  a  small  surplus 
of  tin,  and  it  looks  as  if  1949  will  see  a  bigger  one.  Tin 
production  has  been  estimated  by  the  Tin  Study  Group 
at  170,000  tons;  this  is  known  to  be  a  conservative  esti¬ 
mate,  and  one  that  will  undoubtedly  be  exceeded. 

Consumption,  on  the  other  hand,  has  lost  ground  com- 
p>ared  with  potential  production.  The  amount  of  tin 
used  in  May  was  the  lowest  for  ten  years,  and  it  does  not 
look  as  if  the  fall  is  going  to  stop.  War-time  shortages, 
and  the  development  of  electrolytic  tin  plate,  have  led  to 
considerable  economies  being  effected  in  the  use  of  tin. 

Producers  are  hoping  that  the  American  stockpiling 
progranune  will  absorb  whatever  is  left  over  after  indus¬ 
trial  demands  are  satisfied.  The  U.S.A.  has  set  out  to 
accumulate  a  strategic  reserve  of  between  200,000  and 
250,000  tons,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  largest  output 
ever  attained  in  one  year. 

The  stockpile,  although  it  tem{X)rarily  absorbs  surplus 
tin,  is  also  a  pK)tential  menace  to  the  industry.  It  is  true 
that  the  United  States  Government  must  give  four  months’ 
notice  before  liquidating  its  stock;  but  mere  notice  of 
liquidation  would  be  enough  to  smash,  the  market 
immediately. 

Although  American  expjerts  admit  the  necessity  of 
bolstering  up)  the  economy  of  South-East  Asia,  this  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  they  will  always  be  able  to 
maintain  the  present  price  of  tin  and  other  commodities. 
Producers  are  worried  that  the  rising  demand  in  the  United 
States  for  substantial  cuts  in  Government  expenditure  will 
have  an  effect  on  the  allocations  for  Marshall  Aid  and 
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for  stocki^ing.  If  stockpiling  is  stopped,  the  effect  on  be  uninterested  as  to  the  course  of  events  in  .South-East 

producers  would  be  alarming,  if  stocks  were  liquidated,  Asia,  large  parts  of  which  they  are  now  taking  under 

the  effect  would  be  a  great  disaster.  their  wing. 

Those  who  favour  a  tin  restriction  scheme  point  out  The  Bolivians  are  also  strongly  opposed  to  a  fall  in 
that  it  would  keep  up  prices  and  make  the  producers  the  price  of  tin,  which,  they  say,  woidd  put  their  mines 
more  independent  of  the  Americans.  This,  of  course,  is  out  of  production.  TTiey  point  to  the  recent  riots  at 

exactly  what  the  Americans  do  not  want.  Any  such  Patino,  in  which  two  American  engineers  were  killed,  as 

scheme  would  have  to  be  operated  in  opposition  to  an  example  of  what  might  occur  if  tin  prices  were  lowered. 
American  wishes — and  it  is  difficult  to  judge  how  far  the  To  sum  up,  tin  has  been  lucky  to  maintain  its  present 
Western  European  powers  are  prepaid  to  go  in  this  price  level  for  so  long.  Althou^  it  is  perhaps  in  a 
direction.  The  stockpile  reserve,  of  course,  puts  a  strong  stronger  position  than  most  otiier  non-ferrous  metals,  its 
weapon  in  American  hands.  future  prospects  are  not  too  bright,  and  may  produce 

The  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  in  a  posi-  not  only  economic  but  also  political  repercussions  on  an 
tion  to  do  without  ^uth-East  Asian  tin.  Neither  can  they  international  scale. 


THE  ECONOMY  OF  KOREA 


by  Yong  Wan  Kim  (Seoul) 


Korea,  a  beautiful  peninsular  country  on  the  Asiatic  time  industry,  on  the  other  hand,  began  to  develop  rapidly,, 
continent,  has  played  for  more  than  4,000  years  a  chiefly  in  north  Korea, 
brilliant  role  in  the  making  of  Oriental  history.  Her 

culture,- together  with  that  of  China,  was  a  main  current  Following  the  liberation  of  the  country  on  August 
in  eastern  civilisation.  Unfortunately,  however,  because  15th,  1945,  all  the  Japanese  in  Korea  were  evacuated  by  the 
of  the  obstinate  isolationism  of  the  Regent  at  the  end  of  Allied  Annies.  Korean  economy,  abruptly  cut  off  from 
the  Yi  Dynasty,  Korea  fell  more  and  more  behind  the  the  tightly  controlled  Japanese  system,  lay  in  a  dilapidated 
times.  In  1910  she  was  invaded  by  Japan,  which  had  state  which  was  intensified  by  the  tragic  division  of  the 
grown  strong  as  a  result  of  the  Sino-Japanese  and  Russo-  country  at  the  38th  Parallel.  Now  the  new-born  govem- 
Japanese  Wars  and  had  a  fierce  ambition  to  penetrate  the  ment  of  the  democratic  Republic  of  Korea  has  taken  its. 
continent.  Thenceforth  the  growth  of  Korean  economy,  first  step  towards  the  formation  of  a  sound  and  inde- 
which  was  beginning  to  emerge  from  its  feudalistic  struc-  pendent  economy,  centralising  all  its  forces, 
ture,  was  substantially  curbed. 

It  is  evident  from  this  brief  summary  that  Korea’s 
Soon  after  the  invasion,  the  Japanese  regime,  in  order  negligible  economic  activities  in  the  past  cannot  serve  as 
to  meet  its  need  for  rice,  plundered  lands  from  the  Koreans  an  index  to  the  future,  because  the  country  has  been 
and  maintained  a  firm  policy  of  colonialism,  suppressing  unable  to  follow  a  natural,  independent  course.  In  1939' 
industrial  development.  In  1930  the  combined  rice  pro-  Korea’s  industrial  products  were  valued  at  3.9  billion 
duction  of  Korea  and  Japan  exceeded  the  entire  demand  yen  (about  $1,000  tnillion),  and  exports  and  imports  were 
in  both  countries.  At  the  same  time  an  investigation  valu^  at  2.4  billion  yen  ($600  million), 
revealed  abundant  mineral  and  industrial  resources  in 

Korea.  As  the  maintaining  of  a  counter-current  policy  The  future  of  Korean  economy  is  promising  because 
of  extreme  colonialism  became  obviously  contradictory  to  of  the  nation’s  natural  resources  and  the  industry  of  her 
world-wide  price  economy,  the  Japanese  began  to  en-  people.  In  addition  there  are  these  assets: 
courage  industrial  development. 

JVater  power.  The  huge  mountain  ranges  that  run 
Under  this  policy,  which  was  accelerated  by  affairs  in  along  the  eastern  coast  and  through  the  northern  and 

Manchuria,  large  amounts  of  Japanese  capital  penetrated  southern  areas  of  Korea  are  the  origin  of  many  rivers, 

into  Korea.  This  money,  together  with  die  favourable  Some  of  them,  such  as  Buchun,  Changchin,  Huchiw  and 

conditions  of  low  wages,  abundant  electricity,  convenient  Yalu,  are  abundant  sources  of  water  power.  Soopoong 

transportation,  etc.,  resulted  in  an  industrial  rush.  Power  House  on  the  Yalu  generated  electricity  for  parts 

of  Manchiuia  as  well  as  Korea.  Since  May,  1948,  when 
The  development  of  peace-time  industries,  however,  the  Communists  in  north  Korea  suddenly  cut  off  the  elec- 

suffered  a  setback  because  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Sino-  trical  supply  to  the  south,  industries  in  the  Republic  of 

Japanese  War,  and  at  the  advent  of  the  Pacific  War,  these  Korea  have  suffered  greatly  from  a  power  shortage.  The 

industries  drastically  -  curtailed  production.  Heavy  war-  existing  facilities  in  soulh  Korea  are  rapidly  being  repaired 


and  expanded,  and  since  March  of  this  year  the  situation 
has  been  much  improved. 
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Mineral  resources.  More  than  40  minerals,  including 
gold,  silver,  iron,  tungsten,  magnesite,  fluorspar,  molyb¬ 
denum,  graphite,  zinc,  nickel  and  cobalt  are  abundant  in 
Korea.  The  country  should  be  one  of  the  major  exporters 
of  minerals  if  the  facilities  for  mining  were  adequately 
equipped. 

Marine  products.  Fish  are  abundant  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  waters  of  the  peninsula,  and  Korea  exported  con- 
si^rable  amounts  of  marine  products  during  the 
Japanese  regime.  On  account  of  the  shortage  of  instru¬ 
ments  and  ships,  however,  Korean  fishermen  are  dis¬ 
couraged.  If  these  necessities  were  supplied,  Korea  would 
again  have  a  profitable  export  in  marine  products. 

Communications.  Korea’s  central  position  in  the 
Far  East  makes  it  convenient  for  her  to  communicate  with 
other  Eastern  nations.  Railroads  spread  all  over  the 
coast.  The  problem  again  is  a  shortage  of  equipment — 
locomotives,  cars  and  ships. 

Agriculture.  In  the  past,  Korea’s  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  was  high,  especially  on  the  plains  of  south  Korea, 
and  large  amounts  of  her  products  were  exported. 
Because  of  the  shortage  of  fertiliser,  formerly  supplied 
from  a  nitrogen  company  in  north  Korea,  agricultural 
production  has  dropped  since  the  end  of  the  war.  Korea 
could  export  agricultural  products  if  the  needed  fertilisers 
were  supplied. 

Labour.  Korea  has  a  population  of  more  than 
30,000,000  in  an  area  of  about  220,000,000  square  kilo¬ 
metres.  However  great  the  industrial  development  may 
be,  there  need  be  no  misgivings  about  the  supply  of  labour. 
Under  equal  conditions,  the  efficiency  of  the  Korean 
•worker  has  been  superior  to  that  of  the  Chinese  or  the 
Japanese.  On  account  of  the  obstinate  exclusionism  of 
the  Japanese  in  technical  fields,  Koreans  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  the  more  complicated  techniques,  and  the 
nation  faces  a  serious  problem  in  the  lack  of  skilled  tech¬ 
nicians.  We  have,  however,  much  evidence  in  our 
history  to  prove  the  cleverness  of  our  people,  and  we  are 
firmly  convinced  that  Koreans  can  acquire  technical  skills 
as  rapidly  as  any  other  people  when  an  opportunity  is 
given  to  them. 

Thus  the  economy  of  Korea  has  all  the  prerequisites 
for  a  rapid  development  in  the  future.  All  our  national 
leaders  and  government  authorities  now.  however,  are 
concerned  primarily  with  the  elimination  of  the  division 
at  the  38th  Parallel  and  the  re-uniting  of  the  nation  which 
is  necessary  for  a  sound  economy.  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  struggling  for  the  industrial  development  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  have  already  achieved  remarkable 
results.  For  instance,  production  in  the  cotton  textile 
industry,  one  of  the  major  industries  in  Korea,  has  in¬ 
creased  by  220  per  cent,  over  the  average  for  the  past  two 
yrars.  This  increase  is  positive  proof  of  what  the  com¬ 
bined  efforts  of  E.C.A.  personnel,  the  Korean  government, 
industrialists  and  labourers  can  accomplish  in  Korea. 
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EASTERN  EISIIERIES  IN  PACIEIC  AND 
INDIAN  OCEANS 

by  Eric  Hardy 


IN  a  hungry  post-war  world  with  rapidly  increasingly 
populations  to  feed,  the  vast,  hardly  developed  fisheries 
resources  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  remain  the 
greatest  potential  source  for  finding  the  extra  food  which  is 
urgently  required.  The  post  war  development  of  these 
fisheries  is  being  undertaken  extensively  by  Japan, 
Australia.  India.  Indonesia.  Russia  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
by  China.  Before  the  war  Pacific  fishery  was  largely  a 
Japanese  monopoly  as  the  Indian  fishery  was  more  than 
■  an  inshore  one.  Even  apart  from  the  subsidiary  fisheries 
like  the  Pacific  whaling,  the  Japanese  and  other  shellfish 
and  crustacean  industries  and  their  assocoate  canneries, 
and  the  age-old  Kamchatka  salmon  fishery  (the  greatest 
salmon  fishery  in  the  world  with  Russian  and  Japanese 
canning  factory-ships  working  at  sea)  the  catching  of 
ordinary  fish  alone  indicates  a  considerable  development 
of  this  industry  in  the  next  few  years.  Who  will  harvest 
the  Pacific’s  fish? 

This  vast  potential  fishery  ground  stretches  from  the 
north  of  Japan  and  Kamchatka  down  the  Asian  coast 
to  the  East  Indies,  the  Pacific  Isles  and  Eastern  Australia. 
The  Indian  fishery  is  mainly  off  the  coast  of  India  and 
Ceylon.  500,000,000  lb.  of  tuna  alone  were  caught  for 
f(X)d  in  the  Pacific  each  year  before  the  war,  68  per  cent, 
of  it  in  the  Asiatic  half.  Japan,  the  biggest  fishery,  caught 
nearly  a  quarter  of  the  world’s  fish  before  the  war. 

Biologically  very  little  is  known  of  the  fish  habits  and 
haunts  there.  We  do  not  knoV  for  instance  where  the 
warm  water  tuna  or  albacore  spawn,  or  at  what  age.  or 
the  migrations  of  their  wandering  shoals,  or  even  how 
much  these  shoals  fluctuate  from  year  to  year.  A  vast 
amount  of  biological  research  will  have  to  be  carried  out 
alongside  fishing  enterprises. 

The  Japanese  are  believed  to  have  kept  secret  much 
of  their  biological  studies  of  Pacific  fisheries,  particularly 
those  concerning  tuna  and  whales;  this  was  largely  due 
to  the  intense  pre-war  competition  between  America  and 
Japan  for  the  Pacific  fishery.  The  purse  seine  net  has  been 
introduced  to  Pacific  tuna  fishing,  but  old-fashioned  live- 
bait  fishing  is  still  the  dominant  method  of  catching  this 
all-important  Pacific  food  fish.  The  Japanese  have  caught 
it  on  the  high  seas  by  means  of  a  buoyed  set  line  and  by 
suspended  traps  and  towel  trawls  in  the  sub-service  water 
haunted  by  tuna. 

The  U.S.  has  spent  vast  sums  since  the  war  to  revive 
the  Japanese  fishery.  416  steel  fishing  vessels  averaging 
177  gross  tons.  211  steel  fishing  vessels  averaging  117  tons 
and  17  wooden  vessels  averaging  120  tons  were  built  in 
1946.  In  1948  Japan  was  producing  five-sixths  of  her  pre¬ 
war  fish  harvest. 

Russia  also  is  developing  her  Asiatic  fishery,  par¬ 
ticularly  ocean-going  salmon  and  crab  fisheries  for  canning 
and  the  former  Japanese  Kamchatka  peninsula  canneries 
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she  has  occupied.  The  U.S.  spent  21  million  dollars  of 
lease-lend  in  fitting  out  Russian  vessels  for  fishing  opera¬ 
tions  and  Russia  last  year  had  under  construction  in  the 
U.S.  a  new  fishing  fleet  of  200  steel  fishing  vessels. 

Japan’s  pre-war  and  post-war  Pacific  fisheries  caiT  be 
compared  from  the  following  table  in  metric  tons. 


1938 

1947 

Cods 

194,148 

187,500 

Herrings 

...  1,127.830 

558,750 

Tuna  (albacore) 

178,189 

86,250 

Mackerels  . . . 

133.225 

116,250 

Flat  fish 

63,093 

112,500 

Salmon 

...  221,269 

13,500 

Shellfish 

331.869 

750,000 

Sharks 

65,302 

75,1)00 

Other  fish  . . . 

632,807 

542,313 

Total  Catch 

...  2,951,482 

2,442,063 

Since  the  war,  frozen  fish  has  replaced  canned  fish  as 
the  chief  Japanese  export  because  the  Russians  now  hold 
the  northern  salmon  and  crab-fishing  grounds  at  Karafuto 
and  Kurile  islands.  Exports  to  the  U.S.  in  1948 
included :  — 


Tunny  ,  ,  ,  ... 

4,500 

Fish-liver 

1,000 

Edible  frog 

300 

Shell  ligament 

150 

Miscellaneous 

‘500 

In  addition  to  shell-ligaments,  Japan  is  exporting  such 
by-products  as  shark  fins,  sea-slugs,  ear-shells,  squid  and 
bonito.  In  1947  she  exported  72^2,000  lbs.  of  agar-agar 
(seaweed  preparation),  nearly  a  third  to  America  and 
200,000  tons  to  England;  but  Australia  is  now  also  pro¬ 
ducing  this.  Japan  has  also  a  large  export  trade  of  Pacific 
seed-oysters  for  cultivation  in  Australia  and  Pacific 
America,  while  her  Antarctic  whaling  has  a  vast  meat 
production.  The  Japanese  Imperial  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
training  vessel  “  Syunkoto  Maru  ”  is  teaching  up-to-date 
trawling  and  seining  methods,  but  the  Japanese  had  only 
one  floating  process  plant  left  unsunk  after  the  war,  and  the 
use  of  this  is  not  permitted.  For  fisheries  research  there  are 
145  experimental  stations,  21  of  which  are  run  by  the 
universities;  but  a  report  on  scientific  research  in  Japan 
published  in  the  Australian  Journal  of  Science,  February, 
1947,  states  that  there  is  a  lack  of  co-ordination  between 
these  centres  and  the  standard  of  research  “is  not  of  a 
very  high  calibre.’’ 

Despite  her  ruinous  civil  war,  China  has  also  made 
strides  in  the  post-war  fishery  developments.  The  .Agricul¬ 
ture  Ministry  informed  me  in  1948  that  the  National 
Fisheries  Research  Bureau  headed  by  Dr.  R.  W;  Ling  was 
staffed  with  100  technicians  since  its  establishment  in 
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January.  1947,  in  Shanghai.  The  Chinese  fishery  covers 
258,841  nautical  square  miles. 

China  is  still  behind  her  pre-war  fish-catch,  although 
in  1947  the  Farmers’  Bank  granted  a  loan  of  30,000,000,000 
Oiinese  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  2,000  boats  for  various 
fishing  enterprises.  The  fishery  industry  was  so  neglected 
in  China  before  the  war  that  it  was  not  until  February, 
1946,  that  a  department  of  fisheries  was  established  under 
Ae  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  dividing  the 
Oiinese  coast  into  five  fishing  regions  each  with  a  local 
office.  The  Japanese  built  up  three  fisheries  in  China 
during  their  occupiation.  The  Academia  Sinica  has  now 
resumed  oceanography  studies  in  the  Gulf  of  Pohai  and 
along  the  Shantung  coast  while  studies  are  due  to  start  soon 
on  the  seaweeds  of  the  South  China  Sea.  The  economic 
by-products  of  seaweeds  have  stimulated  an  intensive  study 
of  these  marine  algae  in  most  maritime  countries  in  the 
past  decade.  The  precarious  food  situation  in  the  East 
makes  it  almost  certain  that  China’s  new  regime  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  these  efforts  and  probably  increase  them. 

The  post-war  fishery  industry  in  the  East  Indies  has 
not  been  without  the  trouble  of  civil  wars;  but  there  are 
many  reasons  for  its  development,  espiecially  as  Java, 
naturally  short  of  albuminous  foods,  has  a  great  demand 
for  fish.  Java  formerly  imported  its  fish  from  Indo-China 
and  Siam,  but  the  effort  is  now  being  made  to  supply  it 
from  the  fisheries  of  Eastern  Indonesia.  Southern  Celebes 
is  now  exporting  more  fish  than  before  the  war.  It  is 
hoped  to  develop  this  particular  fishery  to  yield  50,000  tons 
a  year  compared  with  10,000  pre-war.  A  main  sea  fishery 
station  has  been  established  at  Macassar  with  four  other 
branches  in  East  Indonesia  and  with  further  branches  in 
the  Lesser  Soenda  Islands,  Borneo  and  New  Guinea.  The 
fishery  is  based  mainly  upon  native  fishing  aided  by 
economic  or  technical  advice,  materials  and  motor  vessels. 
Macassar  is  also  the  centre  for  post-war  scientific  investiga¬ 
tions  and  it  is  examining  new  fishing  grounds  at  the 
mouths  of  the  larger  rivers  of  New  Guinea,  by  rod,  drag¬ 
net  and  trawling  in  the  hop)e  of  establishing  a  large 
modern  fishery  industry  in  the  opjen  sea.  The  nautical 
college  there  now  runs  a  course  on  sea-fishing,  and  a  wharf 
is  being  constructed  for  the  building  of  motor  fishing 
vessels.  In  1947,  the  Dutch  budgeted  fifteen  times  as 
much  for  developing  their  Indonesian  fishery  as  they  did 
in  1940.  This  was  used  at  the  sea  fishery  stations  at 
Batavia,  Sourabaia,  Macassar,  Baoe,  Temate  and 
Pontianak. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  1946  two  fishery  vessels 
employed  at  Macassar  landed  289,332  kgs.  of  fish.  All  the 
post-war  fishery  in  South  Borneo  and  East  Indonesia 
develop)ed  from  Macassar.  The  catch  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  archipjelago  was  reduced  during  the  Japanese  occu¬ 
pation  to  10  pjer  cent,  of  its  former  figure.  In  1940  the 
South  Celebes  catch  was  40,000  tons,  in  1946,  25,000.  In 
1940,  the  Celebes  exported  1,884  tons  of  dried  and  salted 
fish;  in  1946  this  rose  to  2,200  tons.  Macassar  exported 
3,831  tons. 

The  nations  which  took  part  in  the  conference  of  the 
Indo-Pacific  Fisheries  Council  held  at  Baguio  in  the 
Philippines  were  Burma,  China,  France,  India,  Netherlands, 
Philippines,  Britain  and  the  U.S.A.  This  council  was 
formed  as  one  of  the  regional  fisheries  councils  suggested 
at  the  1947  F.A.O.  conference  at  Geneva,  to  function  in 
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the  manner  of  the  International  Council  for  the  Exploration 
of  the  Sea  in  Europ)ean  waters.  The  work  of  the  Indo- 
Pacific  Council  is  to  be  based  upwn  biology,  hydrology, 
classification  of  sp)ecics,  and  technical  processing.  The 
Singapore  conference  of  1947  was  of  the  opinion  that  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  px)tentialities  of  the  Pacific 
fisheries  were  being  exploited. 

India  has  a  long  way  to  go  to  develop  the  Indian 
Ocean  fisheries.  There  are  more  than  2,000  known  spjecies 
of  fish  in  the  waters  of  the  Indo-Australian  archip)elago. 
The  Bombay  Government  has  been  improving  its  fishing 
vessels,  constructing  two  deckless  45 -footers  with  arrange¬ 
ments  for  fish  storage,  and  with  exp)enses  shared  by  the 
central  government,  it  has  conducted  expjerimental  work  in 
fishing  vessel  design.  A  trawler  ordered  from  England 
is  to  conduct  deep-sea  fishing  exp)eriments  from  Bombay, 
and  two  large  fishing  centres  and  additional  cold  storage 
facilities  are  being  constructed  along  the  coast.  A  fish 
farm  is  being  established  at  Khopoli  to  train  men  in  the 
industry.  The  Government  of  India  is  planning  a  Central 
Fisheries  Research  Institute  with  four  main  stations  at 
Bombay,  Mandapam  and  Bengal,  and  a  preliminary  fishery 
scheme  is  to  cost  Rs.  2.37  million.  Another  interim  marine 
fisheries  research  scheme  has  been  started  at  Madras  and 
at  Pulta  near  Calcutta.  The  India  plan  is  to  exploit  the 
coastal  and  inland  fisheries  up  to  five  miles  offshore.  The 
rich  off-shore  and  deep-sea  fisheries  are  hardly  touched  % 
due  to  the  dearth  of  scientific  information  about  them  and 
the  absence  of  px)wer  crafts  and  gear;  but  more  exploration 
is  being  made  in  this  field  owing  to  the  food  shortage  of 
the  px)pulation. 
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U.N.  ECONOMIC  SURVEY 

The  E.C.A.F.E.  is  composed  of  thirteen  members  and  seven  associate  members  as  follows: 
Members  —  Australia,  Burma,  China,  France,  India,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan, 
Philippines,  Thailand,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States;  Associate  Members— Cambodia, 
Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  Republic  of  Indonesia,  Laos,  Malaya  and  British  Borneo  Group,  and  Nepal. 
The  Commission’s  terms  of  reference  have  been  amended  to  make  Korea  eligible  for  associate 
membership.  The  Netherlands  delegcaion  walked  out  of  the  fourth  session  in  Austr^ia  following 
the  admission  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  and  did  not  participate  in  the  subsequent  Committee 
of  the  whole  meeting  in  Bangkok.  The  Commission  has  held  four  regular  sessions,  the  first  in 
Shanghai,  China,  from  June  \f>th  to  June  25th,  1947,  the  second  in  Baguio,  Philippines,  from 
November  lAth  to  December  6th,  1947,  the  third  in  Ootacamund,  India,  from  June  \st  to  June  \2th, 
1948,  and  the  fourth  in  Lapstone,  Australia,  from  November  29th  to  December  Wth,  1948.  The 
Committee  of  the  whole  meeting  in  Bangkok  was  held  from  March  2%th  to  April  5th,  1949. 


I'^HE  second  economic  survey  prepared  by  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
covers  the  year  1948  and  has  been  discussed  at  the 
U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council  session  which  started 
in  Geneva  on  July  9th.  It  shows  that  in  general  1948 
has  been  a  year  of  certain  improvement  in  Asia  and  the 
Far  East,  although  progress  cannot  be  regarded  as  sub¬ 
stantial  or  satisfactory. 

Dr.  P.  S.  Lokanathan,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  says 
in  a  preface  to  the  Report  that  more  than  three  years 
after  the  end  of  the  war,  the  E.C.A.F.E.  countries  find 
that  in  no  branch  of  their  industry  have  they  attained 

their  pre-war  levels.  Such  progress  as  has  been  achieved 
in  1948  was  tardy  and  uneven. 

In  the  sphere  of  production,  only  rubber  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  pre-war  levels  while  the  position  of  other  industrial 
and  agricultural  products  remained  unsatisfactory.  Agri¬ 
cultural  production,  which  was  slightly  higher  than  1947, 
was  still  less  than  pre-war.  Production  of  cereals  was 
about  4  per  cent,  below  the  1934-38  level  while  the  region’s 
population  has  increased  by  10  per  cent.  Fisheries  pro¬ 
duction  in  1948  continued  to  be  one-half  pre-war  and  the 
number  of  livestock  and  working  animals,  increased  over 
10  per  cent,  over  1947,  was  still  barely  85  per  cent,  of 
pre-war. 

Coal  production  in  1948  has  advanced  only  slightly 

over  the  poor  level  of  1947  and  was  less  than  70  per  cent. 

of  pre-war.  With  very  slight  improvement  over  the  1947 

level,  the  iron  ore  production  was  only  about  one-third 
of  pre-war.  Without  including  Japan  and  Korea,  the 
E.C.A.F.E.  region’s  output  in  1948  of  pig  iron  and  steel 
declined  though  there  were  substantial  increases  in  the 

production  of  chemical  fertilisers  and  crude  petroleum. 

Little  progress  was  made  in  1948  in  respect  of  textiles. 

Yarn  production  has  shown  a  slight  increase  owing  to 
shortages  of  raw  cotton  and  continued  lack  of  machinery 
for  replacement. 

In  the  realm  of  international  trade,  1948  marked  a 

distinct  improvement  over  1947.  Exports  from  the 
E.C.A.F.E.  region  rose  by  34  per  cent,  and  imports  by 

^  less  than  20  per  cent.,  with  the  result  that  the  adverse 
balance  of  trade  declined  by  30  per  cent.  Appreciable 
improvement  was  registered  in  respect  of  the  region’s  trade 
balance  with  the  United  States.  Mainly  through  stringent 

restrictions  on  imports  from  the  dollar  region,  the  dollar 

deficit  was  reduced  in  almost  every  country;  the  extent 


of  genuine  improvement  represented  by  increased  exports 

to  the  United  States  was  considerably  less  substantial. 

The  Survey  shows  that  certain  factors  adversely  affect¬ 
ing  the  region’s  trading  position,  notably  the  relatively 
low  price  of  rubber  and  the  increased  competition  from 
synthetic  rubber,  the  declining  demand  for  natural  silk,  and 
the  decline  in  tin  metal  exports,  seem  to  be  of  a  lasting 

character.  Furthermore,  the  position  of  the  E.C.A.F.E. 

area  since  the  war  has  undergone  considerable  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  respect  of  many  of  the  principal  commodities  in 
international  trade,  in  particular,  cereals,  sugar,  fats  and 
oils,  cotton,  silk,  jute  and  hard  fibres.  Instead  of  the 
pre-war  favourable  trade  balance  vis-a-vis  both  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  there  are  still  serious 

deficits.  “  This  drastic  turn  in  the  trade  balance,  not  com¬ 
pensated  by  the  reductions  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
debit  balance  on  non-trade  items  presents  a  grave  threat 
to  the  external  financial  position  of  the  region,”  the  Survey 
points  out.  Only  sustained  efforts  can  maintain  the  im¬ 
proved  trend  of  1948. 

The  Survey  reveals  that  in  1948  countries  in  Asia 
were  still  subject  to  inflationary  pressures,  largely  due  to 
the  continuing  low  level  of  production  and  the  high  level 
of  effective  demand,  mainly  created  by  deficit  financing 
of  public  expenditure.  Expenditure  on  defence  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  far  greater  than  the  region  can  afford  to 
bear.  Despite  increases  in  public  revenue,  budget  deficits 

in  1948  were  larger  than  in  1947  with  the  exception  of 

Ceylon.  Siam  and  Japan. 

In  the  sphere  of  monetary  and  fiscal  developments, 
the  Survey  notes  that  the  E.C.A.F.E.  countries  were  taking 
steps  to  reorganise  their  banking  structure.  The  most 
notable  development  -  was  the  establishment  of  central 

banks  in  Burma,  Pakistan  and  the  Philippines  in  1948. 

On  the  whole,  the  1948  Survey  reveals  that  although 
the  process  of  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of  Asian 
economy  has  been  very  slow,  some  satisfaction  may  be 
derived  from  the  fact  that  there  has  been  an  all-round 
improvement  over  the  immediate  post-war  situation  in 

spite  of  political  difficulties  and  civil  strife.  The  major 

disquieting  factor  is  that  food  production  has  rentainM 

unsatisfactory.  Instead  of  being  a  net  exporter  of  rice  as  it 
was  before  the  war.  the  region  remained  in  1948  a  net 
importer  of  rice  and  other  cereals.  Besides,  capital  invest¬ 
ment  has  remained  at  low  levels,  and  productivity  of  labour 

appears  to  be  less  than  pre-war. 
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ECONOMIC 
PU  BLICATIONS 

Burmese  Economic  Life  hy  J.  R.  Andrus  {Stanford  Unirersity 
Press  and  Geoffrey  Cumberlege.  21s.)- 

Mr.  Andrus’  very  thorough  and  up-to-date  study  of 
Burmese  economy  is  a  considerable  advance  on  anything 
done  hitherto.  One  feels,  however,  Mr.  Andrus  is  inclined 
to  accept  too  easily  the  rather  patronising  attitude  of 
Western  writers  to  the  Burmese,  their  history  and  their 
future  role  in  Asia.  Before  the  advent  of  the  British, 
Burma  had  a  far  higher  standard  of  civilisation  than 
Harvey  and  other  historians  have  suggested.  The  system 
of  public  education,  for  e.xample,  was  unequalled  in 
Europe  until  the  end  of  the  19th  century.  Foreign  rule 
caused  the  disintegration  of  feudal  Burma,  and  did  not 
replace  it  with  any  constructive  system  of  society.  The 
Burmese  found  themselves  strangers  in  their  own  land, 
with  the  best  land  in  the  hands  of  the  absentee  landlords, 
while  mining,  transport,  and  industry  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  European. 

Mr.  Andrus  is  of  the  opinion  that  Burma’s  role  of 
supplying  food  and  raw  materials  to  India  and  the  West 
should  continue,  and  that  there  is  little  reason  for  the 

development  of  industry.  While  this  situation  exists,  of 

course,  Burma  will  always  be  at  the  mercy  of  more  power¬ 
ful  countries.  The  development  of  industry,  even  on  a 
long-term  basis,  is  essential  if  Burma  is  to  achieve  a 
balanced  economy,  and  to  maintain  a  pvosition  vis-a-vis 
India  and  other  countries. 

J.  A.  WOLFE. 

Commercial  Glide  to  Mono  Kong  {Department  of  Commerce 
and  Industry,  Hong  Kong). 

The  Communist  advance  in  the  direction  of  Hong 
Kong  and  the  British  Government’s  decision  to  reinforce 
the  garrison  of  Hong  Kong  have  brought  the  problem  of 
this  Crown  Colony  again  into  limelight,  and  make  the 
publication  of  the  Guide  a  very  timely  one.  The  main 


purpose  of  this  book  is  to  give  a  better  picture  of  the 
Colony  to  overseas  merchants  and  so  act  as  a  stimulant 
for  a  wider  volume  of  international  trade.  It  gives  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  Hong  Kong’s  industrial  and 
economic  organisation  and  describes  how  this  Colony, 
which  since  the  end  of  the  war  has  been  an  oasis  of 
political  and  financial  stability  in  the  Far  East,  has 
developed  from  an  entrepot  for  China  in  the  pre-war  years 
to  an  entrepot  for  the  Far  East  in  the  post-war  peri^. 

Hong  Kong’s  chief  “  industries  ”  consist  of  banking, 
insurance,  storage  and  transhipment  facilities.  The 
foreign  trade  of  Hong  Kong  is,  generally  speaking,  a  trade 
of  exchanging  raw  materials  from  the  Far  East  for  the 
manufactured  commodities  of  Europe  and  America.  At 
the  same  time,  the  output  of  cotton,  rubber  and  other  light 
industries  has  develop^  in  the  last  few  years  in  addition 
to  the  traditional  ship-repairing  and  fishing  industries  of 
the  Colony. 

The  growth  of  foreign  trade  is  shown  by  the  following 
table: 

Imports  Exports 

(all  figures  in  million  HK  dollars) 


1938 

1947 

1948 

1938 

1947 

1948 

Total 

incl. 

618 

1,550 

2,078 

512 

1.217 

1,583 

China 

233 

376 

431 

231 

265 

280 

U.K. 

56 

164 

301 

21 

38 

75 

U.S.A. 

55 

299 

387 

52 

152 

152 

This  shows  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  trade  with  the 
U.S.A.  As  China  is  the  greatest  single  exporter  and  im¬ 
porter  of  the  Colony,  the  future  development  of  China 
will  be  of  greatest  importance  for  the  Hong  Kong  trade. 

The  considerable  increase  of  trade  with  former  enemy 

countries,  Japan  and  Germany,  which  occurred  in  1948 

as  against  1947  was  as  follows: 

Imports  from  Exports  to 

(all  figures  in  HK  dollars') 

1947  1948  1947  1948 

Germany  332,388  4,511,870  958.625  4,903.883 

Japan  36,607.378  79,123,213  15,332.838  49,056,621 

V.  WOLPERT. 
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2000  VEAllS  AGO  AESOr 
There  was  once  a 
hungry  wolf  who  mrt  *  P 

dog  "Tell  me  cousin, 

•how  do  you  manage  a>  get 

-  enough  food  to  stay  so  fat.  , 
Vy  master  feeds  me  . 
repS  the  dog. /‘And  I  ~uld 
set  you  a  job  with  him  as 

freedom  to  your  fat  slavery. 


FREEDOM  IS  BETTER  THAN  SLAVERY  .  .  . 


Equal  to  man’s  desire  for  life  itself  is  his 
desire  for  freedom.  Man  is  an  individual. 
He  demands  opportunity  for  self-expression 
and  personal  advancement,  realizing  that 
such!  things  are  the  warp  and  woof  of  his 
very  existence. 

Men  who  appreciate  this  fact  cannot  and 
will  not  accept  an  economic  theory  that  is 
designed  to  crush  the  individual  ...  a 
theory  that  strikes  at  the  very  roots  of 
human  nature.  Rather  they  prefer  to  con¬ 
struct  upon  the  established  foundations  of 
free  enterprise  a  system  designed  to  allow 
for  the  natural  instinct  of  self-preservation 
and  the  unhampered  development  of  the 
individual  to  the  betterment  of  society  as  a 
whole. 

Capitalism  and  Free  Enterprise  are  jointly 
charged  by  their  enemies  as  being  a  dic¬ 
tatorship  of  wealth.  An  intelligent  study 


of  our  economic  system  places  these  charges 
in  their  true  light  .  .  .  proves  them  to  be 
malicious  propaganda  aimed  at  the  de¬ 
struction  of  democracy.  But  even  if  Capital¬ 
ism  and  Free  Enterprise  were  to  constitute 
a  dictatorship  of  wealth,  would  it  still  not 
be  preferable  to  the  stifling  of  individualism 
by  bureaucratic  control?  For  no  matter  how 
much  the  control  of  wealth  alone  is 
exerted,  it  still  leaves  the  individual  with 
inalienable  rights  and  privileges  which  are 
part  and  parcel  of  the  democratic  way  of 
life. 


The  Union  Insurance  Society  of  Canton  Ltd., 
established  by  the  *’Free  Merchants”  of  the 
old  East  India  Company  days,  has  been 
identified  for  ii^years  with  practically  every 
sound  commercial  movement  for  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  Far  East. 


BRITISH  TRADERS  INSURANCE  COMPANT  LIHITED 
THE  CHINA  FIRE  INSURANa  COMPANY  LIMITED 


(Incorporattd  In  Hong  Kong) 

Hoad  Office :  Union  Building.  Hong  Kong  L.  B.  Stone,  General  Manager 

COMPANIES  OF  THE  “UNION  OF  CANTON”  GROUP 

NORTH  CHINA  INSURANCE  COMPANY  LIMITED 
THE  YANGTSZE  INSURANCE  ASSOCIATION  LIMITED 
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ECONOMIC 

NOTES 

PINEAPPLES  FROM  MALAYA 
A  Malayan  delegation  led  by  Mr.  C. 
E.  Courtney  is  due  to  arrive  in  Lon¬ 
don  shortly  to  negotiate  the  sale  of 
200,000  cases  of  canned  pineapples  to 
the  Ministry  of  Food.  The  output  of 
pineapples  in  Malaya  is  expected  to 
reach  one  million  cases  in  19S1  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  Ministry  will 
arrange  for  long  term  purchases. 

WOOL  FROM  TIBET 
The  total  exports  of  Tibetan  wool 
from  Calcutta  amounted  to  5,817,633 
lbs.  from  December,  1947,  to  Novem¬ 
ber,  1948.  Of  this  amount  the  United 
States  took  4,414,457  lbs.;  the 
United  Kingdom  1,361,924;  Nether¬ 
lands  27,700  lbs.  and  Germany  1 3,552 
lbs. 

TRADE  NEWS  FROM  CHINA 
54  out  of  the  55  privately-owned 
Shanghai  textile  mills  have  resumed 


production.  Over  1,106,000  or  77 
per  cent  of  all  the  spindles  in  work¬ 
ing  order  in  Shanghai  are  in  opera- 
ti<m,  turning  out  772,000  poun^  of 
yam  daily.  This  is  16,000  pounds 
more  than  the  pre-liberation  level. 
The  spindles  in  these  mills  constitute 
61  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
spindles  in  Shanghai  and  one-third  of 
the  total  number  in  Qiina. 

Foreign  trade  in  North  China  is 
increasing  with  the  resumption  of 
shipping  between  Tientsin  and  New 
York,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Liver¬ 
pool,  Hongkong  and  Manila.  118 
ships  with  a  total  displacement  of 
170,000  tons  entered  and  left  Tientsin 
in  June,  an  increase  of  more  than  60 
per  cent,  over  the  May  figure.  The 
majority  of  these  vessels  were  owned 
by  foreign  companies.  The  North 
China  Foreign  Trade  Administrative 
Bureau  has  announced  that  up  to  the 
end  of  May  a  total  of  558  trading 
companies  in  Peiping  and  Tientsin, 
including  110  operated  by  foreigners, 
had  been  granted  permission  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  export  and  import  trade. 

To  facilitate  trade  between  Shang¬ 
hai  and  other  parts  of  the  countrj, 
the  Shanghai  branch  of  the  People’s 
Bank  has  eased  restrictions  on  the 
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internal  transfer  funds.  There  is 
now  no  limitation  in  the  case  of  the 
purchase  of  goods  to  which  official 
certificates  are  attached,  while  remit¬ 
tances  for  other  purposes  are  limited 
to  500,000  yuan  for  Peiping  and 
Tientsin  and  1 ,000,000  yuan  for  other 
localities. 

DECLINE  IN  JAPANESE  EXPORTS 
According  to  a  British  Export  Trade 
Research  Organisation  report,  stocks 
of  iron  and  steel  products,  raw  silk, 
cotton  goods  and  other  commodities 
are  accumulating  in  Japanese  ware- 
nouses  as  a  resudt  of  a  steep  fall  in 
exports  following  the  fixing  of  a  single 
rate  of  exchange  for  the  yen  on  April 
25th.  Although  the  new  rate  of  J60 
yen  per  U.S.  dollar  is  more  favour¬ 
able  to  Japanese  exports,  the  export 
business  is  hit  by  the  recent  drop  in 
U.S.  commodity  prices  which  has 
made  Japanese  products  less  competi¬ 
tive. 

A  limit  of  just  over  £1,500.000  has 
been  placed  on  Australian  imports 
from  Japan  for  the  quarter  ending 
September  30th.  The  Australian 
Customs  Department  will  consider 
issuing  import  permits  up  to  this 
amount.  According  to  the  Australian 


I'raders  and  industrialists  looking  for  opportunities 
in  the  territories  listed  below  should  get  into 
touch  with  the  National  Bank  of  India.  Topical 
information  on  business  matters  and  a  comp.^e- 
hensive  bank  ng  service  are  ensured  by  a  network 
o[  branches  in  these  areas.  Your  enquiry  is 
welcomed  at  Head  Office. 


NATIONAL  BANK  OF  INDIA 

LIMITED 


Branches  in  :  INDIA.  PAKISTAN,  CEYLON,  BURMA.  KENYA,  UGANDA,  TANGANYIKA,  ZANZIBAR  tati  ADEN. 
Bankers  to  the  Government  in  Aden,  Kenya  G>lony,  Zanzibar  and  Uganda. 

Head  Office  :  26  BISHOPSGATE,  LONDON,  E.(l2. 

General  Manager :  T.  T.  K.  Allan.  Deputy  General  Manager :  N.  W.  Chisholm.  London  Manager :  W.  Kerr. 
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Associated  Chambers  of  Manufac¬ 
turers  tentative  allocations  include  the 
following  items :  metals  £687,500,  cot¬ 
ton  manufactures  £500,000  and  tim¬ 
ber  £100,000.  Applications  for 
import  licences  for  Japanese  goods 
will  not  be  issued  if  the  goods  are 
available  in  adequate  quantities  from 
local,  sterling  or  easy-currency  coun¬ 
tries. 

MINING  AND  METALLURGICAL  ... 
CONGRESS 

In  his  address  to  the  Fourth  Empire 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Congress 
which  was  held  in  the  U.K.  from 
July  9th  to  23rd.  Dr.  D.  N.  Wadia, 
the  Geological  Adviser  to  the  Indian 
Dept  of  Scientific  Research,  reviewed 
the  mineral  resources  of  India  and 
Pakistan.  He  estimated  India's 
reserves  of  high-grade  iron  ore  at 
10,000  million  tons  and  manganese  at 
15-20,000,000  tons  but  at  the  same 
time  he  stressed  her  deficiency  in  cop¬ 
per,  lead  and  zinc. 

MEASURES  TO  INCREASE  JUTE 
PRODUCTION 

The  Indian  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
has  just  announced  the  steps  it  is 
taking  to  increase  jute  production. 
These  include  the  establishment  of 


jute  multiplication  farms  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  good  quahty  seeds,  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  cultivation  and 
the  distribution  of  6,000  tons  of 
ammonium  sulphate  among  cultiva¬ 
tors  in  West  Bengal,  Bihar  and 
Orissa.  A  total  of  300,000  acres  of 
additional  land  will  be  brought  under 
jute  cultivation  during  1949,  and  will 
produce  a  yield  of  approximately 
800,000  bales. 

INDO-PAKISTAN  TRADE  AGREE¬ 
MENT  RATIFIED 

Marked  improvement  in  trade  bet¬ 
ween  India  and  Pakistan  is  expected 
as  a  result  of  the  Trade  Agreement 
signed  at  Karachi  in  June,  which  has 
now  been  ratified  by  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  and  shall  remain  in  force  for 
a  period  of  twelve  months,  up  to  30th 
June,  1950.  Pakistan,  it  is  learned, 
in  addition  to  the  80,000  tons  of  iron 
and  steel  mentioned  in  the  Agreement 
is  to  receive  the  outstanding  balance 
(approximately  40.000  tons)  from  the 
current  Agreement.  India  has  under¬ 
taken  to  supply  2,040,000  tons  of  coal 
and  the  maximum  possible  movement 
will  be  arranged  by  rail,  as  shipment 
by  sea  from  Calcutta  round  Cape 
Comorin  almost  doubles  the  landed 


prices  at  Karachi,  besides  involving 
delay.  The  position  in  regard  to 
edible  oils,  so  important  for  East 
Bengal,  is  likely  to  ease  with  the 
supply  by  India  of  30,000  tons  of 
mustard  oil  free  of  licence.  Supplies 
of  at  least  15,000  tons  of  ground-nut 
oil  and  15,000  tons  of  vanaspati  will 
also  be  made.  India  has  further 
agreed  to  send  100,000  bales  of  cot¬ 
ton  yam.  Mill-made  cotton  cloth  will 
be  allocated  to  the  extent  of  150,000 
bales;  but  terms  for  the  exchange  of 
handloom  varieties  on  a  reciprocal 
basis  have  still  to  be  settled.  Pakis¬ 
tan’s  requirement  of  jute  manufac¬ 
tures  is  to  be  met  in  full.  Pakistan 
has  agreed  to  supply  India  with  40 
lakh  bales  of  raw  jute,  thus  India  con¬ 
tinues  as  a  major  purchaser  of  this 
commodity  throughout  the  next 
season,  and  the  Agreement  contains  a 
provision  for  the  uniform  spread  of 
purchases  throughout  the  season.  The 
scheduled  supply  of  cotton  from  Paki¬ 
stan  has  been  settled  at  4.5  lakhs  bales 
which  is  as  much  of  India’s  require¬ 
ment  as  Pakistan  was  in  a  position  to 
meet.  India  is  to  purchase  at  least 
half  of  this  quantity  in  the  first  six 
months  of  the  season. 


Ceylon’s  Favourable  Financial  Position 


Mr.  J.  R.  Jayawardena,  Ceylon’s  Minister 
of  Finance,  gave  the  following 
exclusive  interview  to  EASTERN 
WORLD. 


“Ceylon  is  just  now  in  a  favoured 
position  financially,  both  internally 
and  internationally.  She  has  suffi¬ 
cient  revenue  to  meet  the  demands  of 
a  constantly  progressing  social  service 
state.  I  say  ‘  Social  Service  State,’ 
for  40  per  cent,  of  our  revenue  is 
spent  on  social  services.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  world  demand  for  copra  and 
tea  will  last  a  few  more  years  which 
will  enable  us  to  maintain  this  rate 
of  expenditure.  Unfortunately,  rub¬ 
ber.  which  is  one  of  the  many  econo¬ 
mic  crops  produced  in  Ceylon,  has 
gone  down  in  price.  But  people  in 
Ceylon  decided  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
production,  including  the  reduction 


of  wages  where  necessary,  to  prevent 
the  industry  from  completely  ceasing 
to  exist. 

“Taxation,  too,  has  not  yet  reached 
saturation  point,  and  owing  to  the 
good  financial  position  of  the 
Government,  we  have  even  been  able 
to  give  a  certain  relief  to  the  primary 
tax  payers  in  the  Budget  just  intro¬ 
duced.  Our  national  debt  also 
amounts  to  only  three-quarters  of  our 
national  revenue  and  we  have,  there¬ 
fore,  no  difficulty  in  borrowing  locally 
as  well  as  on  foreign  markets  tf 
necessary. 

“  Externally,  we  have  accumulated 
large  pound  and  rupees  assets  both 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  India 
as  a  result  of  war  expenditure  in  Cey¬ 
lon.  These  are  us^  to  correct  any 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments. 
As  far  as  dollars  are  concerned,  Cey¬ 


lon  is  the  only  country  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  which  has  a  surplus  of 
dollars  and  we  contribute  yearly  to 
the  dollar  pool  of  the  sterling  area. 
Since  the  inception  of  the  pool  in 
1939,  we  have  contributed  $300  mil¬ 
lion,  and  last  year  about  $33  million. 
This  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the 
Indian  drawings  from  the  pool  in 
1949,  and  the  whole  of  New 
Zealand’s  drawings  in  1948. 

“We  are  looking  towards  the  future 
with  confidence,  particularly  becau» 
our  country  is  still  undeveloped  in 
that  two-thirds  of  our  land  has  yet 
to  be  opened  up  which  is  now  being 
done  by  modern  methods.  We 
have  a  stable  government,  unlike 
some  of  the  storm  centres  in  S.E. 
Asia,  making  Ceylon  a  safe  place  for 
foreign  capital  to  invest  which  is  of 
benefit  to  ffie  people  of  Ceylon  as  well 
as  to  the  investors.” 


STEEL  BROTHERS 

&  Co.  Ltd. 

EAST  INDIA  MERCHANTS  ESTABLISHED  1870 


Borneo  '  Burma  -  Ceylon  '  China  -  Cyprus 
Hong  Kong  -  India  -  Italy  -■  Lebanon 
Pakistan  -■  Palestine  -  Siam  -  Trans-Jordan 


Head  Office : 

24-28  LOMBARD  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C.3 


Inland  Telegrams :  Steel,  Stock.  London 
Telephone  :  Mansion  House  0982 


Cables  :  Steel,  London 
Bentley’s  Second  Phrase  Code 


Head  Office  in  the  East : 

622  MERCHANT  STREET, 
RANGOON,  BURMA 


EXPORTS :  Rice,  Teak,  Oil,  Cotton, 
Rubber,  General  Produce, 
Cement,  Tin. 

IMPORTS  :  General  Merchandise,  Yarns, 
Piece  Goods,  Hardware,  Mill 
Stores,  etc. 

SHIPPING:  Agents  in  Burma  for  Bibby, 
Henderson  and  other  Lines. 

INSURANCE ;  Lloyd’s  Agents  at  Rangoon. 

Agents  for-leading  Insurance 
Companies. 


MANAGING  AGENCIES ;  Indo-Burma 
Petroleum  Co.,  Ltd.  ;  Attock  Oil  Co.,  Ltd.  ; 
Consolidated  Cotton  &.  Oil  Mills,  Ltd ;  Burma 
Cement  Co.,  Ltd.  ;  Pyinma  Development  Co., 
Ltd.  ;  Lenya  Mining  Co.,  Ltd. 

SUBSIDIARY  COMPANIES :  The  Burma  Co., 
Ltd. ;  Carbutt  &.  Co.  (1928),  Ltd.  ;  E.  B.  Creasy 
&.  Co.,  Ltd.  ;  George  Gordon  &.  Co.  (Burma), 
Ltd  ;  MacTaggart  &.  Evans,  Ltd. ;  Steel  Brothers 
&.  Co.  (Siam),  Ltd.  ;  Strand  Hotels,  Ltd. 


NEEDS  YOUR  HELP 


The  most  frightful  human 
suffering  exists  in  China  to-day. 
Will  you  not  do  something  to 
relieve  it,  by  sending  a  dona¬ 
tion  to  British  United  Aid  to 
China?  This  is  the  only  Fund 
in  the  United  Kingdom  main¬ 
tained  by  public  subscriptions 
to  support  the  many  relief 
organisations  in  China,  irres¬ 
pective  of  politics,  creeds  and 
racial  differences  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  Anglo-Chinese  friendship. 

HOW  YOU  CAN  HELP 

By  sending  a  donation  direct. 
By  joining,  or  starting  a  penny- 
a-week  group  in  your  street  or 
at  your  place  of  work.  By 
running  dances,  whist  drives, 
bazaars  and  exhibitions.  By 
organising  or  helping  on  Flag 
Days.  All  bring  in  much- 
needed  money. 


WHERE  THE  MONEY  GOES 

Every  kind  of  useful  relief 
fund  in  China  is  supported  by 
British  United  Aid  to  China. 
A  full  list  of  these  organisa¬ 
tions  and  of  the  amounts  con¬ 
tributed  to  each  will  be  sent 
on  request. 

READ  THE 
“CHINA  REVIEW" 

This  monthly  magazine  keeps 
you  in  touch  with  Anglo- 
Chinese  affairs.  Price  4d.  per 
copy,  or  5/-  a  year,  post  free. 

BRITISH  UNITED 
AID  TO  CHINA 

(Reg.  under  War  Charities  Act  1940) 
(Oept.E.W.) 

25  CHARLES  ST.,  LONDON.  W.l 
Phone;  Groivenor  2253*5 


EASTERN  WORLD 

ECONOMIC  INFORMATION 

Following  increased  enquiries  from  our 
subscribers,  EASTERN  WORLD  has  set 
up  a  special 

INFORMATION  DEPARTMENT 

which,  for  a  moderate  fee,  will  deal 
promptly  with  economic  questions 
concerning  countries  of  the  East  and 
West.  It  will  supply  detailed  statistics  on 
production,  export,  import  and  re-export 
of  commodities  and  manufactured  goods, 
and  information  on  foreign  trade  and 
currency  regulations.  Enquiries  on  any 
other  economic  and  commercial  matters 
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teas  the  man  who  fomulated  the  theory  on  which  all  he  proceeded  to  Oxford,  and  spent  much  of  the  rest  ’ 

chemical  reasoning  is  based  —  namely,  that  an  element  of  his  life  at  the  university  carrying  out  scientific  irork  ^ 

is  the  simplest  form  of  matter,  and  cannot  be  resolved  which  covered  a  vast  field.  Amongst  his  achievemenis  • 

into  other  substances.  He  first  stated  his  theory  in  a  were  the  invention  of  the  first  efficient  air  pump,  the  \ 

treatise  entitled  “  The  Sceptical  Chymist  ”,  published  ‘  preparation  of  methyl  alcohol  from  wood,  and  the  pro¬ 
in  1661.  Before  that  time,  scientists  had  clung  to  .  pounding  of  Boyd’s  Law,  which  is  still  used  to  describe 

Aristotle’s  hypothesis,  dating  back  to  the  jourth  century  how  the  volume  .  (fas  varies  with  pressure.  Bjore  j 
B.C.,  that  the  four  “elements”  were  fire,  water,  earth  Boyle’s  time,  che„t.  .ry  was  the  happy  hunting  groi.nd’  j 

and  air,  and  that  all  matter  consisted  of  these  in  of  the  quack  physician  and  alchemist.  His  work  at  | 

difierent  proportions.  Boyle’s  appreciation  of  the  true  Oxford  raised  it  lO  the  status  of  a  dignified  branch  | 
nature  of  an  element  changed  the  whole  trend  of  of  natural  science.  It  i  *^ot  without 
scientific  thought.  Son  of  the  Earl  of  Cork,  he  was  good  reason,  tlv  refore,  that  Robert 

born  at  Lismore  Castle,  in  Ireland,  in  1627.  At  the  ■  Boyle  is  regarded  throughout  the 

age  of  eight,  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Eton.  Thence  world  as  “the  fatl.er  of  chemistry”. 


